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Prudent Land-Owners 





INSURE 








HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. 












Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Allianc: 
Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 
and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 
of appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 





















THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 











PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BY SIZE 6d. 
_ ATTLEBOROUGH 














Depend on obtaining the Best 


Presta 


MINERAL WATERS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 
Ask for them by name 
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AGENTS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 16, WATER LANE, E.C.3 








‘““COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2}d.; Canadian 13d. Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 24d. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
Af THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, “ COUNTRY 
LiFE,”” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


FURS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYI 

Wappenham, Towcester. 

Furnace Coke and 

direct at Summer 
Small trucks sent 


AVE money onCoal, 
Anthracite. Buy 
prices from the Colliery. 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars (free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co,, 84, Hales, Cheltenham, 


MYONOMARKS. ‘Special war facilities 
- Permanent postal address, 5s, yearly.— 
Write BM Monol7, W.C.1. 


CELLULA R BLANKETS. Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 36/- ; 
72 by 90 ins., 30/-; 63 by 8&4 ins., 24/- each. 


Denholm Tweeds and Blankets.—DENHOLY, 


Rox, 
ALF-FOOT GUARDS, excellent fabric, 
cover all toes to half foot ; great savers 
hose and pocket ; 2s. pair, post 2d. Width 
round middle of foot required. Guards for 
big toes only, ls. 6d. pair, post 2}d. Give 
width round big toe.—BLAKER, 15, Foxenden 


Road, Guildford. 
V INIATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
7 RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph. trom 1 guinea. A 
eharming Gift. Old Miniatures restored.- 

VALERIE SERRES. ae Durham Road, Wimble- 
London, S.W.20, (Tel. Wimbledon 

Estab baked 1760. 





don, 
5459.) 


DICTAPHONE SET FOR SALE 
ICTAPHONE! 
D “tating | Set 


Coldstream Place, 


Office Dic- 
HOLDING, 4 


-Dictaphone 
for Sale.- 
Blackburn. 


EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 
South Molton Street, W.1, May. 5306-8, 
Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
‘DIAMONDS UP 50°, 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


WANTED 


ARE POSTAGE STAMPS.—Collections, 
single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 





AUCTION.—Ropsson LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, 
s.W.1. Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. 
ANTED (and for Sale), COINS and 


MEDALS of all countries. Catalogue 
of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 2s 


paper covers, 3s. board.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 

65c, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ANTED.—A nod are a of TIMBER, with 
the freehold.—B. A. BROWN, Canal 


Wharf, Leighton Buzz urd. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS have _ been 
instructed to purchase cars of quality. 

—103, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Mayfair 8351. 

ROOTES. LIMITED, REQUIRE IMME- 
DIATELY FOR CASH CARS from 

8 h.p. to 30 h.p. not earlier than 1937, 


particularly HILLMAN 14h.p.,. VAUXHALL 
12 and 14 h.p., HUMBER Pullman Limous- 
ines and Utility Vehicles.—Write, stating 
full particulars, to: ROOTES, LIMITED, 
Lord’s Court, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8. 
Dept. CW/CL. 


REMOVALS 


Shipping.—- 
Cases specially 
Mount & CO., 

Fulham 2311 


Packing and 


R= SMOVALS, 

Large lift van 
constructed. — JOSEPH C. 
Stevenage Road, 5S8.W.6. 
(6 lines), 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


STAMP COLLECTING 


TAMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 
for black-out evenings. Ask for our 
192-page Price List of Sets and Packets, 
sent on receipt of 3d, for postage.—WHIT- 
FIELD KING & Co, (C.L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. 
(Established 1369.) 


HILL&SMITHL® 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 











ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
toserious collectors. Terms one-thirdof cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 


moderns.—** K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 
UCTION will net you the best prices 


and provide the most 
favourable market for BUYING. Sales held 
regularly. — ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. 


ARE ITEMS at bargain prices.—Fine 

Great Britain (all issues) 1d. BLACKS, 

also BRITISH COLONIALS, mint and used, 

—REGENT STAMP CO., 50, Pall Mail, 5.W.1. 
Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. 


ANTED, 


when SELLING, 


British Centenary, used, 1}d,. 
and 3d. only ; also collections, accumu- 

lations, bank and office lots; best prices 

paid.—GoopsTEIN, 6, Cecil Court, W.C.2. 


TWEEDS 


THRIFT IN TWEEDS. 

choose tweeds in war time—for the 
long wear which wears well. Frazer's famous 
Scottish Tweeds offer also the satisfaction 
of good taste in clothes. The new Autumn 
range, in attractive designs and colourings, 
offers a full choice from Cheviot, Scottish 
and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home 
Spuns of magnificent quality.—Patterns on 
request to Dept. C. FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., 
Scottish Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


| on AZERS TWEEDS will solve your War 
Vear problem. You can still make your 


AR -The wise 





doin from a large range of Cheviots, 
Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 


have still the same ultra smartness you 
remember pre-war. Yet their extreme 
warmth and longevity are your answer to 
present requirements. Patterns on request to 
Dept. C.. FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


WEEDS. — Handwoven by Hebridean 

crofters; 28in. wide. Handspun Harris 

Knitting Wool. JAFFER, Castle Douglas, 
Scotland. 








+ 





throughout five Reigns, 


Mc CALLS 


PAYSANDU 


OX-TONGUES 


Famed for its excellence and quality 
McCall's 
Paysandu Ox-Tongue is still the choice 
of cultured palates everywhere. 
large or small tins to suit all needs. 

















QUEENS 






In 








Welcome Always— 


GRANT?’S 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 


The Original. 







Keep it Handy 


MORELLA 





SPORTSMAN’S—Dry. 









WATER—BOMB PROOF 
AN INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 


The problem of water shortage in 
camps, 
become more acute through the 
effects of war. 
time, we are able to offer a service 
which has solved this problem to 
the satisfaction of many public 
authorities 
large and small. 
supply may be available for you. 





DUKE & OCKENDEN LTD. 


Well Engineers and Sole Makers of DANJO Pumps and Machinery 
1 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.}1. 
FERRY WHARF WORKS, LITTLEHAMPTON. 


estates, farms, etc., has 


Now, as in peace 


and estate owners, 
An independent 


We invite your enquiries. 


*Phone: ABBey 6339.* 
*Phone : Littlehampton Six.* 














By Appointmen. 


Se 4l d a 
1] eeting 





Ask your Stationer to show you 


TUCK’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 
Specially designed for times like these 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD 
Raphael House, Moorfields, London, E.C.2. 
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We specialize in 
the manufacture of 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
GATES, RAILING, FENCING, 
HUR DLES, TREE GUARDS, 
H WIRE NETTING, FEEDING 
4 APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED 
SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 











8MictoRiwS Westminster SW. 








““COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 











pe G Gardens Designed: 
. and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup, 
KENT. , Chelsea Show, 1927. 
“a a T-CAS the largest makers 

ee ” ot Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain 
LEICESTER. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 





Seedsmen Flower.and Vegetable 

HISTON, uae for present 

CAMBS. : 

R. H. BATH, LTD., 

The Floral F. Seeds and 
ee, 86s. 


WISBECH. 





ENEMA SEMEN NES NENE NC ENE NEN SCENE NEN NN NEM . 
, ‘ 
Loducation : 
i EMENENONENE NONE NC NENE SE NC UCSC NC NC NCSC NCNM 3 
EASTBOURNE 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 





ey) 
ey 


All Brana hes of Domestic Science taught. 
N ESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
fe aA ty rine ve MISS RANDALL, Ist Class 


Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 
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* Where to Stay : 


SENENENENC NZS waa 





Pasa GONG OS AIS BS 
SEATON, SOUTH DEVON. BEACH HOTEL. 


Facing South and Sea on the level. Perfect quiet, 
peaceful sleep, warmth, comfort, really good cook- 
ing. Modern amenities. Suites. Some rooms 
vrivate baths and toilets. All H. & C. 
Vacande. Spacious Lounges. 

A. A, 334% Telephone 17. 


Sun 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Central Heating. 














ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtTD., TowER Howse, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone : 


Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


W 1 Telegrams: 
° Galleries, Wesdo, London 





BY ORDER OF THE 


PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LATE LORD GERALD GROSVENOR. 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE BORDERS 


The Property is situ- 

ated in one of the 

richest dairy districts 
of England, 


and comprises a Residence 


of brick, partly  half- 
timbered, facing nearly 


due South and approached 
by a drive, with 2 halls, 
4 reception rooms, 11 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Ample private water 
supply. 


Electric light from 
private plant. 


Agents : 


About a mile east of the Market Town of Whitchurch. 
ASH GRANGE, WHITCHURCH, OF 123 ACRES 
’ Hunting stables. 


Garage. 


FIRST-RATE HOME 
FARM with Dutch 
barn. 


3 cottages. 


THE GARDENS 
are inexpensive to main- 


tain and include lawns, 


rose gardens, tennis or 


croquet lawn, kitchen 





garden, orchard. 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, or 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury ; and 
Messrs. HENRY MANLEY & SONS, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 








Sole Agents : 


Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Winchester ; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Between Winchester, Basingstoke and Alton. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 640 ACRES 





Brick and tile Residence 
facing South-east and 
South-west. 

Stands about 300 yards back 
from the road and _ is 
approached by a drive. Hall, 
4 reception, 15 bed, 3 bath- 


rooms. Central heating. 
Excellent water. Modern 
drainage. 


Garages. 12 Cottages. 
THE GARDENS with fine 
old trees, tennis courts, kit- 
chen gardens, grass, arable, 
fruit and woodland. 


Stud farm with paddocks. 


A portion of the property is let and produces an income of over £475 per annum. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR MIGHT LET UNFURNISHED. HUNTING. GOLF. 


(38,675.) 





Occupying a fine posi- 
tion on the Chiltern 
Hills, and commanding 
g00d views, the Charm- 
ing Old-fashioned Type 
of Residence has been 
completely modernised 
and beautifully decor- 
ated and fitted, many 
thousands of pounds 
having been expended 


upon it. 
3 reception, large music 
room, all of which are 


panelled practically 

throughoutin oakandpine, 

with oak floors, 8 principal 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Huntercombe 2 miles. Henley 9 miles. Oxford 14 miles. 


Heated Swimming 
Pool in the House. 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Company’s water. 
Modern drainage. 


Bailiff's cottage with 5 
rooms and_ bathroom ; 
central heating and basins 
in the bedrooms ; 2 other 
cottages, garage, loose 


boxes, 2 barns. 


LAWNS. 
Hard Tennis Court. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Meadowland. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


: ABOUT 130 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,409.) 


ACRES. 
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Telephone Nos: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent | 3377 


NICHOLAS 


0293 (Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
‘“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


meses eee cr 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





SONNING GOLF COURSE 


High aground adjoining the Sonning Golf Club and close to the Club House. 
Reading 4 miles. London in 40 minutes, 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSF 
BUILT SPECIALLY FOR THE PRESENT VENDOR’S OWN 
OCCUPATION 
ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, FINE LOUNGE, PANELLED DINING 
ROOM, EXCELLENT OFFICES, 5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 

BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDEN 
LAWN, ROSE GARDEN, IN ALL 1 ACRE. 


GARAGE 
MAIN WATER, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


HIGH GROUND. RURAL COUNTRY, 
5 miles north of Reading, London in 40 minutes, 
400 YEARS OLD. MODERNIZED 
Suitable for private residence or Country Club. Black and White Residence with 
exposed Oak Beams. Lounge hall, very large drawing room, dining room, study, 


small sitting room. Excellent offices, 3 W.C’s. 3 bedrooms. Bathroom, 


2 GARAGES. STABLING, GARDENS. 


2 HARD TENNIS COURTS. PADDOCK. 
IN ALL 3% ACRES 
MAIN WATER, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
PRICE £3,000 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. PRICE £4,000 


BERKSHIRE 


In the direction of Oxford and Newbury. Reading 6 miles, London 40 minutes, 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, BEAUTIFULLY MODERNIZED 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. EXCELLENT OFFICES, 
6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


aera eee + 


OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. WALLED GARDEN. 


In all 10 ACRES 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS, 
MAIN WATER. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines.) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





SUITABLE FOR BUSINESS FIRMS EVACUATING FROM LONDON 
ABOUT 100 MILES FROM LONDON 


A few minutes’ walk from a Halt on the G.W.R., 14 miles from a small Market Town with railway station, 4 miles from another Town, 


A FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


now used as a residential hotel, containing 
> BEDROOMS, 8 BATHROOMS, LARGE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS INCLUDING BILLIARD ROOM AND BALLROOM, EXTENSIVE DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 
COTTAGE, LODGE, GARAGES FOR 14 CARS, ANOTHER BULLDING CAPABLE OF CONVERSION INTO A NUMBER OF FLATS, 
THE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO 27% ACRES AND THE GROUNDS INCLUDE A HARD COURT 
THE ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF THE HOTEL CAN BE HAD. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION IN A MONTH. 
Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


ES. 





‘BERKS 


Between Maidenhead and Readiny. 4 miles Maidenhead Station. 
(‘Buses pass the entrance.) 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 


completely modernised, well planned and comprising: 2 halls, double drawing room, 
large dining room, lavatory and cloak1oom, domestic offices including servants’ hall, 


% bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 
Electricity and main water. Central heatinu. 
2 Garages for 4 cars with room over. Chautfeur’s cottage. 


Charming Grounds, kitchen garden and large indoor badminton court. Golf 1 mile. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
from January next for a year or for the duration of the war. 


RENT, 18 GUINEAS PER WEEK 


Full particulars of Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 


London, W.1. 





NEAR ASCOT AND BRACKNELL. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
FROM EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR AT 12 GUINEAS A WEEK. 
A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
of pleasing elevation in red brick in grounds (which include a hard court and a small 
park with lake). 


HALL. DRAWING AND DINING ROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 


Garage. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY'S WATER. 
Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


8 BEDROOMS. 








WEST BERKS 


LOVELY PERIOD VILLAGE HOUSE 


2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


S BEDROOMS. a ; 
: dining room, 21ft. by 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 


Vain services, Fitted basins. 


GARDEN OF % ACRE. 


PRICE £4,000 


POSSESSION IN 14 DAYS. 





WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


EAST DORSET, NEAR THE HANTS 
BORDERS 


\-mile from a village and near well-known golf course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order throughout, containing: 10 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hail. panelled 
16ft., drawing room 25ft. long, 
morning room and offices, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling for 3 horses, garage for 2 cars, 
8-roomed cottage. 
CHARMING ORNAMENTAL GROUNDS, WALLED 
KITCHEN GARDEN, Ete. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £5,000 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 
W 1. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Near Village and Station. 








GAS AND WATER. 








A WELL-FITTED HOUSE 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, GARAGE. 
Pleasure grounds and kitchen garden. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED at moderate Rent 


WinKwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1- 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


a THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 PI wf 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 





SOUTH-EAST BUCKS 


Occupying a quiet position, on gravel soil; facing South with good views. 
: : A modernised red 
brick and tile Resi- 
dence, with all labour- 
saving devices. 
Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 9 or 10 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electric 
light, gas and water. 
Telephone 
Main drainage. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars, 
Cottage. 

Well laid-out garden 
including A.R.P. 
trench. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. To be Let Furnished or Freehold might be Sold. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,189.) 


BERKS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


26 miles West of London. 


“eee 7 








Old - fashioned Resi- 
dence, the original 
portion of which dates 
back to 1663, is 
pleasantly situated on 
high ground and ap- 
proached by a drive ; 
hall, 3. reception, 
billiards room, 10 bed, 
4 bathrooms; Co.'s 
electricity, gas and 
water, central heat- 
ing: garage, out- 
buildings. Tennis 
lawn; paddock ; 
kitchen garden ; 
orchard. Cottage: 


ABOUT 11 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 








Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,993.) 


30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Close to a village green, in unspoilt rural country. 





Inexpensive to main- ~e~ Se 
tain and in perfect 
order, 

Well - built RESI- 
DENCE, with 4 re- 
ception rooms, 5 best 
bed.3 or more second- 
ary and servants’ 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Co.'s electricity and 
water. 

Well - timbered 
gardens and grounds 
with fine old yews: 
tennis lawn ; pasture 
and woodland ; cot- ; a 
tage, garage, stabling. § * é. " a nh retess 

ABOUT 14 ACRES. Price £3,900. For Sale Freehold. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,863. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


About 40 miles North of London; close to station and small Country town. 








An attractive 
Country House 
principally of the 
Georgian period. 

3 reception rooms, 
8 bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electric 
light and water. 
Stabling and garage 
premises. 
Attractive gardens 
and grounds’ with 
lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen 
garden and paddock. & 

ABOUT 4 ACRES 





5 PRICE ONLY £2,500 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,341.) 








Telegraphic Address: 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 568!) w.! 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 














NORTH DEVON 
A Valuable STOCK-RAISING FARM 


with Stone-built Residence, cottages and extensive 


MID-SOMERSET 
Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms: 
2 bath rooms. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES, WITH POSSESSION 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


farmbuildings. Main Water. Electric Light. Modern Drainage. with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 


Over 400 ACRES. Vacant Possession 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 10 ACRES 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. Street, W.1. 








Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 
GARDENS AND PASTURELAND. buildings. 4 Cottages. 
ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Companies’ electric light and water. Ample Farm- 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 











BETWEEN USK AND MONMOUTH 
AN ORIGINAL STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Approached by a long drive with Entrance Lodge and enjoying panoramic views. 


3 or 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
Ampie gravity water. 


28 ACRES. 


Electric light. 
ONLY £3,500 


Or including 2 Farms and Woodland, 253 ACRES, £8,500 


Swimming pool. Garages. Kennels. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE 
CHARACTER HOUSE 
3 or 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bath roo.n. 
GARAGES. STABLING, 
Main electric light and power 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. ONLY £3,800 
FARESBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 





(Fo. 13.062.) Street, W.1. 

















Telephone: COI I INS & CO] | INS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 
Grosvenor 3231 (2 lines). GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 





COUNTRY PROPERTIES FOR SALE 





ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR OFFICES, SCHOOL OR 
OTHER INSTITUTION. 


30 MILES NORTH-WEST OF 
LONDON 


SAFE AREA. Close station (good train service), shops, etc. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
with the advantage of 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
Hall, 5reception rooms (one 30 ft. by 21ft.). 9-10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, good domestic offices, conservatory. 


Also 
BUNGALOW OF FOUR ROOMS. 
GARAGE, 

FREEHOLD £6,000 OPEN TO OFFER 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

Particulars from Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (Fol. 21,985.) 





SURREY. OLD TUDOR COTTAGE 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING 
COMPANY’S WATER. 

OLD TUDOR BARN used as a garage. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS. 

PRICE £3,000 WITH SEVEN ACRES 
Particulars from Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (Fol. 18,685.) 


WAR DAMAGE 
and 
REQUISITION CLAIMS 
are dealt with by a 
STAFF OF EXPERIENCED SURVEYORS. 


COLLINS & COLLINS, 
37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Gro. 3231.) 








AGRICULTURAL LAND 
WANTED 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


A TRUST FUND OF £150,000 


has been set aside 
for the purchase of 


HIGH-CLASS FARMS, 


and is available in sums of 


£5,000 UPWARDS TO SHOW 4 PER CENT. 
OWNER-OCCUPIER OR SITTING TENANTS 
can remain undisturbed. 
Only good quality land considered. 


Particulars to Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South 
Audley Street, London, W.1. 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: “ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 





EXECUTORS’ SALE 


CHICHESTER 
ONE OF THE BEST PLANNED AND BUILT RESIDENCES 


500 FEET UP IN BUCKS 
with extensive views over the surrounding country. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 





on the confines of the City. 





LARGE LOUNGE. DINING ROOM. STUDY. Very wel 
5 BEDROOMS > BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE HALL. 
DRESSING 
ALL MAIN SERVICES CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES, 


GARAGE FOR 2. 


GROUNDS OF 2% 


SONS, 


LTD., 
SW. 


ipplu HAMPTON & 


6. Arlington Street, (Ref. CAD 364.) 


ACRES 


with paved terrace, hard te 


Agents: HAMPTON & 


(REG, 8222.) 6. 





Arlington Street, S.W.1. 





1 fitted and appointed throughout. 


3 RECEPTION 
ROOM AND 3 


ROOMS. 7 
BATHROOMS, Ete. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 


BEDROOMS. 


LARGE 


GENTLY SLOPING GARDENS 


nnis court, flower beds, kitchen garden and woodland; 
in all about 


8 ACRES 
LTD., 
(Ref. B.48,803.) 


SONS, 


(REG, 8222.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 











SUSSEX FARM BARGAIN 
Excellent dairy holding of 
162 ACRES 
the subject of considerable expenditure. 


Picturesque old farm house with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, larder, ete. 


Garage. Capital Cottage. 
Excellent farmbuildings. Valuable road frontages. 
PRICE £4,250 ‘ 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 

All main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 


2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 

















WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF 
HANTS 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Every convenience and comfort. 

Garage. Stabling. 2 lodges. 
Lovely gardens and park 
ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 























TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE & CO., in. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.1 
(REGENT 4685) 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 
ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 
A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 


TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 

TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 

AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
PHROUGH WAR DAMAGE, 


MAPLE & CO, ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN 
FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND 
FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 





HAMPSHIRE 
Near a nice old town. 


FOR SALE, £8,000, with 60 ACRES 





ar oN E& Pata 
HE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN 
HOUSE, in the Queen Anne style, approached by 


COUNTRY 


long drive: large hall with panelled walls, beautiful 
drawing room, dining room, morning room, 11 or 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms; electric light; fitted basins in bed- 
rooms; 4 heated garages, lodge, 2 cottages; fine gardens 
with swimming pool, picturesque woodland and park-like 
meadows.—Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 





SURREY 


On the outskirts of a town. 40 miles from London. 


A MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electrie light, gas and water. Parquet floors. 
Large Garage. 
LOVELY GARDENS of 7 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 





SUSSEX, NEAR HORSHAM 
FOR SALE. PRICE £5,750 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating and every modern convenience. 
Stabling. 


2 


3 Garages. 


GARDENS and 


Model Iarmery. 
LAND extending to 30 ACRES. 
» as above. 


Agents: MAPLE & Co. 











win OSBORN & MERCER ‘iim. 


Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
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WILTS SOMERSET BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 
ae r ‘ In an excellent sporting district, convenient for a good a 
Within short distance of Marlborough and the town. Within 10 miles of Leighton Buzzard, Bedford and 
beautiful Savernake Forest. AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE OF THE Luton. 

LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD : 2 ; 

A Charming Old Period House with 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. In fine unspoilt rural surroundings, 

is Electric light. Main water. Central heating. 
of great architectural and historical interest Well-timbered Gardens, Paddocks, ete. A DELIGHTFUL 
UT 13 ACRES OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
oO Y £2,950 FREEHOLD - 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2157.) 














r . Ts, 
Hi tt pf } tty ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 
8 9) Fil, —iiry 17 in a high healthy position on sandy soil. 

: AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Central heating. 

Delightful Gardens with some woodland intercepted 
by a stream; in all ABOUT 3'4 ACRES 












































Delightfully gine in ‘ eentuetee-etd gardens, it For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2192.) 
contains 12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, ete. im 
Company's electricity. | Central heating, etc. 3-4 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
5 pict Cotta F. buildi BUCKS Main electricity and drainage. Main water available. 
picturesque Cottages. armbuildings. : 
Pasture, woodland, miniature lakes, ete.; in all 500ft. up, commanding exceptionally good views. Garage. Stabling. 
aus 4 ’ S, “3 A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE Attractive well-timbered grounds, orchard, paddock ,ete¢ 
NEARLY 50 ACRES with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ABOUT 6': ACRES 
Main services. Central heating. : i - ere sas 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD : For Sale with over 5 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,001.) Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (17,245.) Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2191.) 
CULSFORD AND HORSHAM DORSET. IN PARKLANDS, ADJOINING DOWNS 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE 
CAREFULLY RESTORED AND MODERNISED South aspect. Panoramic Views. Long carriage drive. 
In rural country with del ightful views. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception, 9 bedrooms 
(all with lavatory basins, GEORGIAN 
h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
A wealth of old oak, open HOUSE 
fireplaces, etc. Klectric Light. Central 
Main services. Heating. 
Central heating. STABLING. COTTAGE. 


Fine old Tithe Barn, con- 
verted into a cottage. 
Beautiful gardens, some 
woodland, pasture, ete. ; 
about 


20 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (17,006.) 


SQUASH COURT. 
11 ACRES 


Immediate Sale desired. 


Avents, OSBORN and 
MERCER. (17,085.) 























“we JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = ox. 


BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





“COTS NORTH HAMPSHIRE 
COTSWOLD HILLS RURAL SOMERSET 





FOR SALE. 
6 ACRES: FARMERY, 2 COTTAGES.—A most XV TH CENTURY COUNTRY COT 





A comfortable COUNTRY RESIDENCE, situated TAGE RESIDENCE (mode rnised) possessing 

UEEN ANNE PERIOD. COUNTRY RESI in one of the most lovely spote in this favourite county ; all characte ristic features ; situ: ited i in love ly_old and un- 
}-mile station ; love sly district ; away from mi ainfroads ; everything in first-rate order. The Residence is surrounded spoiled village, on a direct "bus service to Basingstoke and 
< by well-timbered gardens which, in turn, are encircled few miles from a station, 1} hours London, 3sitting rooms, 





-verv , : » P| a 
po ig r3 hall and 3 sitting omer by park- like lands; 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (lavatory 5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and excellent offices. 
Company’s water, central heating, independent hot water ; basins), 2 bathrooms ; electric light and central heating ; Main electric light and power. Gas, Company’s water, ete. 
2 cottages, stabling and garage ; charming garden, orchard stabling and garage. f as 2 peta cottages. PRICE i — “— AC HE > ST 'UDIO WIT) H OR’ rh j.1¢ nT. 
‘ 1S 22 ar ‘ JE) 4 4,000, A really ractive propositio rarage ce gardens anc gro ds. ce 1 
nd paddock, Total area about 8} ACRES. £3,750. ally attractive proposition. £3,000 with early vacant possession.—Inspected and recom- 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's mended by Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
S.W.1.  (L.R. 19,620.) Place, S.W.1.  (L.R. 11,359.) 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.) (L.R. 19,728.) 














FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES PROPERTIES WANTED 








THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY ANTED so PURCHASE IN BERKS OR 
MESSRS. THORNBORROW & CO oe na gg Rag ge ry 
. rooms, 2-7 ACRES Price hy £2,000 FREEHOLD. 
at St. Andrew's Hall, Penrith, aay nen wee Possession required between now and March.—Details and 
COUNTRY “EASIDENCE. ke agg “RAVEN ero Seawees 6 OF. FA. Laie CCC 

} Ss i known as OAKS,’ singto iureh street, London, Wo. 

situate at Watermillock, C — "rand, al ‘rlooking U as (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 








EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 














wak 
House contains: Hall, 2 wee then rooms, billiards room, 
5» principal bedrooms, 2 2 bathrooms and separate w.c.s., 3 HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES ee nes oe ee 
pret pune’ a and servants’ hall, garaging for 4 cars, 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
and gardener’s bungalow. i i over f 
Tesab content 1% Lense i Reed 26 Beschen, portion of wikeh Businese Established 100 years. LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
renee Road approximately 11 Acres is let off on yearly 
enancy acant possession of house, gardens and bungalow 
pt —_ eo Seen — yo from the Auctioneers, ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. Wea tee Gane caenadne a ro age” ce, 
ndrew sChurchyard, Penrith (Tel. : 95), or from PLANT, , ON. SHRE ; 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 206.) 











‘AbBorT & PLANTS, Solicitors, Preston, (Tel. : 3888.) 








Vili. 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS And a 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, 8.W.1. 


Hobart Place, Eaton &q., 
12, Victoria Street, 





IN GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX WESTERN COUNTIES 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. In a lovely countryside & i x ae 
away from military objectives and commanding a NEAR MARKET TOWN. 


magnificent view. 





T° BE SOLD. An expensively built and 


thoroughly well-appointed RESIDENCE, containing x ; : 
7 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms (large), ete 3 reception. Study. 5 bed and dressing. 3 baths. 


Main electric light and water, modern drainage, 
central heating. 


Electricity, central heating, ete. 
Garage and lodge ; long drive ; swimming pool. 
Inexpensive well-timbered gardens, a small wood, ete. ; DOUBLE GARAGE. 2 ACRES OF GROUND 


some 17 ACRES in all. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Capital ‘bus service passes. 


Price, ete., from Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
and Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (D.2575.) Street, W.1. (c.7071.) 








BUCKS 


UNSPOILED DISTRICT. 40 MILES LONDON, 





oe 
_ <a ae ee 
SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 
Mainly Queen Anne. Drive approach. 
9 bed, dressing, bath, 3 reception rooms, 
Main electric light and drainage. Main water available. 
GARAGE, STABLING. 
OLD GARDENS. 
Tennis Court. Orchard. Paddock. 


7 ACRES. £3,800 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(¢.6625.) 








MORE RECENT APPLICATIONS TO BUY RECEIVED BY GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 

















ETWEEN LONDON, WORCESTER AND ERTS.—On high ground and near Berkhamsted 
BIRMINGHAM.—-CHARACTER HOUSE with liked. A HOUSE with 7 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, 
12 bedrooms, ete.. and about 100 Acres. Replies to ete.; quiet and secluded garden; no land. Replies to 
“ PER. (1,536.) “Miss M.”’ (¢.79.) 
N THE WALLINGFORD AREA.—\ well-appointed ERTS, BUCKS OR BEDS for choice. A HOUSE 
HOUSE with 8-10 bedrooms, ete., 20-50 Acres of some character with 6 or more bedrooms ; 
if possible. Cottage or Lodge great asset Replies to matured grounds and several paddocks. Replies to 
“ G.HLS."" (€.80.) “C.L.D.” (B.791.) 
IVERSIDE PROPERTY — Maidenhead to BETWEEN WARGRAVE AND QUILDFORD. 
Richmond for choice. 5-7 bedrooms, billiards \ HOUSE with about 9 bedrooms (not more) and 
room if possible, boathouse (wet preferred); 2-5 Acres 25 30 Acres, more if necessary. Up to £12,000. Replies 


Up to £5,000 for something really nice. (B.798.) to “A.B.S."" (1,533.) 








EVONSHIRE, near Exeter preferred.— \ well- 2 MILES OF BRISTOL.—A small HOUSE, 5-8 

appointed Manor House type RESIDENCE with bedrooms enough; not modern but modernised 
12 bedrooms and about 300 Acres. Replies to “ F.C.R.”’ and Co.'s services essential. About 10 Acres if possible. 
(1.534.) Replies to “M.D."’ (¢.78.) 








BETWEEN LEITH HILL AND GODALMING for 
choice. A really outstanding but quite small place. 


7 bedrooms and 5 Acres as minimum, but somewhat 
larger all round preferred. Replies to “ E.C.K."’ (1,537.) 





NEAR NEWBURY OR ANDOVER.—A HOUSE 
with 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms (liked) and 3 or 
4 ACRES. Co,’sservices if possible. Replies to’ A.C.B.” 
(c.81.) 





N THE GODALMING AREA.—Brook much liked. 

A small HOUSE and GROUNDS; 5. bedrooms, 

2 baths and 3 sitting rooms. Well treed garden. Replies 
to “Sir G.D.’’ (B.80.) 





| 00 OR SO ACRES IN DORSET or SOMERSET 
’ for investment with or without a large HOUSE. 
Good agricultural and social district essential. Replies 
“¢g." €1,082.) 





All Care of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.|I. 











‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. RESIDDER & CO 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. W.1 
’Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” ° 





FISHING AND SHOOTING RIGHTS. Inspected and highly resommended. 


MERIONETH FOR HOTEL, BUSINESS EVACUATION, Ete. 
BEAUTIFUL POSITION. READING AREA 


High up. Extensive views. Outskirts of Town. 


FARMHOUSE WELL-EQUIPPED FAMILY RESIDENCE 
with electric light. 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 good bedrooms. 
All main services. 
s bedrooms, bathroom, 2 large reception rooms, Cottage and outbuildings. 2 Acres Grounds, 
RENT FURNISHED, TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





5 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 


5-roomed Cottage and Barn also available. WANTED 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. WELSH BORDER COUNTIES. 
Within 10 miles of reasonable rail facilities London. 
s 


MIXED FARM, 150-400 ACRE 








£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY Additional hill-grazing an advantage. 
, ° 7 rr ‘ 6-bedroomed House. 
i-mile Trout Fishing. Electric light and water supplies essential. 


Rough Shooting and Fishing desirable. 
DEVON TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE £3,800. 7 ACRES 
4 reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light, BUCKS-BEDS Borders 


Central heating. Telephone. 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE. MAINLY QUEEN 














Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 





aie é oe ANNE 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 3 reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms. 
Bathing pool. Pasture and arable. Main electricity and drainage. Telephone. 
65 ACRES Garages, Stables, ete. 
Land easily let if not wanted. Gardens, Orchard and Paddock. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


£4,000. 40 ACRES 


DEVON 


About mile from Exeter-Barnstaple road. 
400ft. up. South aspect. 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception, hall. 
Electric light. Artesian well. 
GARAGE. STABLING. FARMBUILDINGS. 
Inexpensive grounds ; good orcharding ; excellent pastures 
TRESIDDER & ('0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.  (15,271.) 








Inspected and highly recommended. 
£2,000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 


WELSH BORDERS 


Trout and Salmon Fishing available. Hunting. Golf. 
Secluded position near small Town and Station. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. 
Main services. Telephone. Radiators. ‘‘ Aga’’ cooker. 
Garage. Charming productive Garden of about an Acre. 


TRESIDDEP & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,917.) 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 








ALMOST UNLIMITED CAPITAL AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT IN 


AGRICULTURAL LAND 


BLOCKS OF 300 ACRES UPWARDS FAVOURED, BUT SMALLER PARCELS CONSIDERED IF LAND IS 
FIRST-CLASS AND HAS A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
OWNERS OR TENANTS NOT NECESSARILY DISTURBED. 
Owners (or their Solicitors) are invited to write to J. & H. Drew, Fellows of the Chartered Surveyors Institution, 
38, West Southernhay, Exeter (quoting reference E.G.B./Estate). 








UNNY SUSSEX FOR HEALTH (healthy 
country life).—Small Sussex RESIDENCE, architect- 
built 1933; excellent gardens and complete range of farm 
buildings. Total area about 8 ACRES. Foundation to 
develop interesting and profitable occupation. Lowest price, 
£4,500 FREEHOLD (mortgage £3,000). No agents.— 
* 4.668,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


T°? BE LET ON SHORT LEASE.—COUNTRY 
COTTAGE (5 miles from Huddersfield), situated in 
beautiful surroundings in the Woodsome Hall Golf Club 
grounds. Containing, on the ground floor, 2 rooms, cloak- 
room or study, kitchen and lock-up washhouse ; and, on the 
first floor, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, and with the usual con- 
veniences. Rent £65 per annum. Tenant required to re- 
decorate and put in own fittings. —Write to Messrs. WHEAWILL 
and SUDWORTH, 35, Westgate, Huddersfield. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, oumumee lines). 
i LONDON, W.1. CURTIS & HENSON ESTABLISHED 1875. 
WEST SUSSEX 
An exceptional opportunity of .— | GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, 
: with Flat over. 
securing @ Property in the ° , STABLING FOR 3 HORSES. 


most favoured part of Sussex. EXCELLENT COTTAGE, 


Attractive yet inexpensive 
10 BEDROOMS. Gardens 
2 BATHROOMS. ; 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. Fine old trees and tennis lawn. Orchard 


and good Paddocks. 
In all 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 
About 10 Acres 


with servants’ hall. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Co.’s Electric Light and Water. 
at a reduced price. 


Modern Drainage. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
W.1. 


Central Heating. 
(16,489.) 











ASHDOWN FOREST (350ft. above sea level). ‘ in - as $9.5 x — 
Picturesque MODERN HOUSE in complete seclusion, STAFFORDSHIRE (Stoke-on-Trent district and SOMERSETSHIRE (Yeovil 7 miles).—Attractive 
amidst beautiful woodland and commanding long within half-an-hour’s drive of Dovedale). Artistic STONE-BUILT HOt SE, with old mullion windows, 
distance views to the South. Approached by a drive MODERN RESIDENCE, strongly built, with cement standing in finely timbered grounds, 3-4 reception 
from private road. 4 mile from high road. Lounge, cream-coloured surface and slated roof. 3 large rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, mode} ofices ; 
dining room, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, expensively fitted bath- a pg water; Folge paca , gar- 
and water. Garage, studio, garden room, summerhouse. room. Electricity and heating. 2 Garages. Beauti- sed Ge decinag Ce teens — ove wr 


























Grounds with abundance of flowering shrubs and fully arranged Garden. Tennis court andlawn. South - CH 

specimen conifer trees ; orchard, kitchen prcrerwt and aspect and open views. TO LET FURNISHED or garden and pastureland ;. al] about 93 ACRES. 

natural woodland. Tennis court, swimming pool and FOR (SALE with or without 5 Acres of grounds. pe ee — golf. For SALE Freehold at a 

uitting green. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. ‘TRTIS & HENGAW = te _ ale educec rice. 

| CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount street, W.1, (13,823.) ae eee My SN ON, NER, ORO CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 

DEVONSHIRE CHARMING GARDENS AND 
: GROUNDS 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN Conga : i. 

well wooded, with sloping lawns, lily pond, 
HOUSE formal garden, wild garden, swimming 


pool. 


built of brick, roughcast, with overhanging 

gables and Delabole slate roof. : : 

IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES 

of which 450 are woodland and the arable 
is let. 


Set in a peaceful and secluded position, high 
up in beautifully wooded country. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
13 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
USUAL OFFICES. 
Central Heating. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Trout Fishing. Golf. 


2 COTTAGES 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 


* LONDON, Wal. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR seine at 


AGRICULTURAL LAND URGENTLY AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 
REQUIRED FOR SALE 
TWO FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS 
TO SHOW 4% 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
W.1. (15,4314.) 














FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 





NUMEROUS KEEN BUYERS INTERESTING ESTATE OF SEVERAL HUNDRED ACRES 
‘ . Favourite provincial county. 

WAITING TO INSPECT. 
Comprising MANSION, SEVERAL FARMS, SMALL HOUSES AND COTTAGES, 











ONLY FIRST-CLASS FARMS CONSIDERED ETC. SUBSTANTIAL RENT ROLL. JUST IN THE MARKET, 
SINGLY OR IN BLOCKS. CAPITAL COTSWOLD FARM OF OVER 400 ACRES 
FIRST-CLASS FARMHOUSE AND COMMODIOUS BUILDINGS. 
Fullest details in first instance to RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. Full particulars, apply RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
ONE HOUR WEST OF LONDON BERKSHIRE—ADJOINING LARGE ESTATES 
Sandy soil. Close to woods and commons. London 30 miles: electric trains 50 mins.: built a few years ayo reyardless 


of expense. 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 





LUXURIOUS HOUSE IN PERFECT SETTING 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED. VACANT JANUARY, 1941. ‘ : 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. In a quiet and much-sought-after position ; 250ft. up: fine views: & bedrooms, 


P eansens” wre’ eae or SHELTER. 3 maeaars . — rooms, logatia and anet-eate domestic offices. 
EXQUISITE GARDENS, SWIMMING POOL, ETC. ee Fis sg seri we es —o Renting. ee for 4 cars. ; 
e G: INS are a feature with the minimum of upkeep; stone terraces, lawns’ 
: ABOUT 7 ACRES ete.; in all about 4 ACRES. 
FOR SALE (with or without valuable Contents) or WOULD LET FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





Agents: RALPH Pay & TAY 3, N Stree , ‘ 
Cee eee eee eee amaneued Full details of the Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





YORKSHIRE 


Lo Easy reach of York. 


ely position 





APPOINTED 


EAUTIFULLY | STONE 
BUILT HOUSE in splendid order Electric light. 
Central heating, 10-12 bedrooms (with h. and ¢. wash- 
basins), 3 baths, 4 reception, Stabling. Garages, 
Very Charming Gardens and Paddock 16 ACRES, 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
Agents: WILSON & Co,, 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Anywhere within 1-14 hours of London. 
(Kent—Sussex border or Surrey, if rural, considered.) 
House with well-proportioned rooms, Georgian preferred, 
standing in 20-40 ACRES. 

8-10 bedrooms, at least 2 bathrooms, 


1 or 2 cottages. 


Must have 
About £8,000 available for the right place 
_ ae 


Details to “ 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





URGENTLY REQUIRED 
SW... Ww. 
A MEDIUM-SIZED PROPERTY 


10 ACRES with comfortable House of 
6-7 bedrooms. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT. 
Good Price will be paid and likely places 
inspected at once. 


or N.W. of London, up to 100 miles, 
about 


Particulars to Witson & Co. (Ref. A.W.), 14, Mount 
: 


Street, W. 





Set 


features, 


REASON 


Sole 





PERFECT SUSSEX SCENERY 


4} miles North of Haywards Heath. 





LOVELY OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, 4+ bathrooms, 4 reception rooms with perioc 
Main electric light and water. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Age 





within lovely grounds of 14 ACRES. 


Central heating, 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 





ABLE PREMIUM FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


nts: WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 





4 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH, AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX SCENERY 


50 MINUTES FROM LONDON BY 


\ 





THE 


SUBJECT ¢ 


EXPRESS 


ELECTRIC TRAIN. EASY REACH OF THE SOU 


LOVELY 
OLD-WORLD HOUSE 


Fine old oak panelling and beams. 


Luxuriously appointed and in 
perfect order. 
7 bedrooms, + bathrooms, large 


lounge and 3 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. 


BUNGALOW. 
AND GARAGE. 


COTTAGE. 
STABLING 
ONE OF THE SHOW 
GARDENS OF SUSSEX 


LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 
14, Mount Street, W.1. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Witson & CO., 


1F LARGE 


Sole Agents: 


TH COAST. 





WITH 14 ACRES. 


HIGH UP. SOUTH ASPECT. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 








SOMERSET. 


A SAFE AREA IN DELIGHTFUL 


With extensive views of the Quantock and Blackdown Hills. 
£2,000 





EARLY POSSES 
Agents: F. 
(Entrance 


SION 


L. MERCER & CO., 


Sackville 
Street.) 


House, 
Tel 


in Sackville 


5 MILES FROM TAUNTON 


WITH 2 ACRES 


COUNTRY. 
A SMALL 


A quaint and The long, low type, 
picturesque HOUSE and beautifully mel- 
about 300 years old. lowed, Fullofcharac- 
testored and mod- teristic features, in- 
ernised. The situation cluding oak beams 
is peaceful and se- and cosy inglenook 
cluded, with "bus lire places, 


W. SUSSEX 
BETWEEN HORSHAM 
PLACE OF GREAT CHARM 

A XVIth CENTURY HOUSE with additions in keeping 


SHOW 





: Regent 


service near, and the 
rooms are unusually 
spacious. 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms,  bath- 
room. Lighting and 
cooking by eylinder 
petrol gas (eflicient 
and economical), 
constant hot water 
service, septic tank 
drainage. Garage. 
Pleasant 
old - fashioned 
Garden and Orchard. 


WILL BE GIVEN. 
40, Fiecadilly, W.1. 


2481. 





Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 
“Aya” cooker. 
Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Basins in bedrooms, 

3 Garages. Stabling. 
Excellent Cottage. 
Tennis court. Lovely 
Gardens. 2 Ponds 
and large, well- 
timbered paddock, 


Agents: F. 


£5,750 





get 


L. MERCER & CO., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


WITH 5% ACRES 


AND PULBOROUGH 


- 








Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 





A 
SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE 
oo 


BORDERS. 
ON SAND 


3200 T. 





ONE 
AND GRAVEL FACING SOUTH. 


MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
Surrounded hy uncommonly attractive pleasur 
grounds of great natural beauty. 

3 reception rooms, loggia, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main electric light, gas and water. 
GARAGE. FULL-SIZED TENNIS LAWN. 
Paved terrace with lovely views, formal paved garden 
with lily pond. 

Pine wood with picturesque walks: many fine speci- 
men flowering and evergreen shrubs, 

7 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
SALE AT £2,000 LESS THAN COST 
PRESENT OWNER. 

A Unique Home of Peaceful Charm 
-which must be seen to be appreciated. 


SOIL. 


FOR TO 


House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackv 


Sa-kville 


GARDEN LOVER’S PARADISE AMIDST EXQUISITE SURROUNDINGS 
MILE FROM THE INTERESTING OLD COUNTRY TOWN OF FARNHAM 
60 MINUTE 





ille Street.) 


38 WATERLOO. 


Tel. : Regent 
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waar, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. atarseesi.. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





ON *BUS ROUTE-ABOUT 2 MILES FROM GODALMING 


~~ 


ae, > 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN 


< he vid GARAGE, STABLING AND 
RESIDENCE 


OUTBUILDINGS. 


designed by an architect for own 


COTTAGE 
occupation. 


with 3 bedrooms and bath. 
In faultless order and ready to 
walk into. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS 
LOUNGE HALL WITH GARDEN with 
LOBBY AND CLOAKROOM. 
LOGGIA. 
DINING ROOM AND STUDY. 
7-8 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHS. 
LABOUR-SAVING OFFICES. 


TENNIS COURT AND KITCHEN 
GARDEN, 


WOOD AND HEATIELAND. 


In all about 16 ACRES 


ogre PRICE £6,500 





Further particulars of the Agents, JouN D, Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, (Potio 22.127.) 





TO ALL INTERESTED IN PROPERTY BUILDINGS AND 
CONTENTS WAR DAMAGE AND REQUISITION CLAIMS 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


HAVE AVAILABLE A COMPETENT STAFF OF SURVEYORS READY AT SHORT NOTICE TO) PREPARE 

COMPENSATION CLAIMS AND RECORD OF CONDITION (A) NECESSARY PRELIMINARY). THES 

UNDERTAKE THE AGREEMENT OF CLAIMS WITH DISTRICT VALUERS IN LONDON AND ALL PARTS 

OF THE COUNTRY, UNDER THE COMPENSATION (DEFENCE) ACT 1930 AND THE LANDLORD AND 
TENANT (WAR DAMAGE) ACT 1959, 


Management of all classes of property carefully undertaken and closely reported upon during these eventful times. 


OFFICES: 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Mayraik 6341. 





LOWER WYE VALLEY 


1,100-ACRE ESTATE 
WITH 2 MILES OF FISHING AND 300 ACRES OF WOODLAND 


containing a large quantity of oak and ash. 


MEDIUM-SIZED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


16 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS (WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING) 


3 FIRST-RATE FARMS, SECONDARY RESIDENCE AND NUMEROUS 
LET OFF TO PRODUCE ABOUT 


COTTAGES, 


PER £1,000 ANNUM. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 


Sole London Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, Wy. (Polio 70.522.) 





SOMERSET 

BETWEEN TAUNTON AND HONITON. 

THIS SOLIDLY BUILT HOUSE 
Stands high and commands lovely views, 


15 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, BILLIARDS 
AND 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 
Main electric light. Central heating. 
3 COTTAGES. 
CHAIN OF 7 LAKES. 
GOLF AND HUNTING. TROUT FISHING, 


383 ACRES 


Price and full particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co, (71,899.) 














JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 : | 
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BOURNEMOUTH : A, SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1, F.A.L k OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.ALT. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. . 
E. STODDART FOX, gee pas LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAM PTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


DORSET 


IN THE BLACKWORE VALE AND CATTISTOCK HUNTS, 





; j EXCELLENT STABLING AND 
Occupying «a perfectly rural position 
heteven Sherborne and Dorchester. GARAGES, 
2920ft, above sea level and commanding fa 3 COTTAGES. 


open views, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
rHE IMPOSING 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


standing well away from the road in 
charming pleasure grounds 


BEAUTIFUL 
OLD-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS, 


including flower gardens and herbaccous 

borders, well-kept lawns, clipped hedges 

and grass walks, flowering shrubs, tennis 

lawns, productive kitehen garden and 

paddock ; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


144% ACRES 


12 BEDROOMS 
} BATHROOMS. 
3%’ RECEPTION ROOMS 
MPLE DOMESTIC OFFICES. i , , 
AMPLE 1 I j rhe Residence, Gardener's Lodge, and 
| Grounds of about 7 Aercs, would be Let 








Central heating Electric light. 
Company's water. sud) burnished for 3 years, 
Full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
DEVONSHIRE 
34 miles from Axminster. 9 miles from Lyme Regis. 30 miles from Exeter. 
Situated on high ground and commanding 8% , sep ; 
; { g J DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


extensive views. Excellent facilities for sport 
in the locality. 


AND GROUNDS 


a feature of which is the Magnificent 
Rhododendron Glen, pretty woodland 
walks, well-stocked walled-in kitchen 
gardens with greenhouses, the whole 
extending to an area of nearly 


8 ACRES 


The Important Compact and 
Attractive Freehold Residence, 


OXENWAYS HOUSE, 
MEMBURY, Nr. AXMINSTER. 


Facing practically due south and situated 
well away from the road. 
8 BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

SERVANTS’ HALL 

and 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 

STABLING. GARAGE. 


Low Price, £2,750 FREEHOLD, 
including Timber valued at 
£250 
A NEAR OFFER WOULD BE 
CONSIDERED. 





For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Close to the New Forest. About 10 miles from Bournemouth. In delightful wooded surrourdinas. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD tail aiiliaas intend: tiiinibae 

ACTIVE Gas. Main water and Jrainage. 
THIS VERY ATTRAC’ E 
RESIDENCE OAK PANELLING AXD FLOORS. 


fitted with all conveniences and comforts, 


SECLUDED GROUNDS 
with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 
extending to about 


1 ACRE 


BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 


WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, 
LOUNGE HALL, 


THE RESIDENCE IS DELIGHT FULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 
WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 


S SETTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20f1.). 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARAGE for 2 cars. 





For particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings, South aspect. Gravel soil. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD pacicbercnapiss 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS, 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
(Independent boiler.) 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 

MODERN RESIDENCE iii nie ies 
(suitable for a gentleman's residence. 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms: numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity), 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views 


® good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms). 3 bathrooms, 
drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., with oak 
floor and partly oak panelled), dining room 
(1s8ft. by 15ft.), morning room (20ft, by 
16ft.. with oak beams and partly oak 
panelled), 


Garage for 3) cars. Glasshouses, 
Tastefully arranged Gardens and Grounds. 
Productive kitchen garden, oak copse, 
good pastureland, heather land: the 

whole extending to an area of about 


- 37 ACRES 


Servants’ Hall. 





Good Domestic Offices, 


Particulars and price can be obtaincd of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 

















Xill. 


ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, Pr cl 


ae 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 sadaeaii tiie. 


Harrods, London.” 
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IN A REASONABLY SAFE AREA 


Xllth CENTURY GEM OF UNUSUAL BEAUTY c.4 


Combining the atmosphere of the old world and the up-to-date comforts of to-day without despoliation, presenting a perfect picture with its herringbone 
brickwork, oak half-timbering and fine old chimney-stacks. 


LEITH AND HOLMBURY HILLS. In the Triangle formed by Dorking, Guildford and Horsham 





ENTRANCE HALL, MAGNIFICENT DRAWING ROOM, 3 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 DOUBLE AND 4 SINGLE BEDROOMS 
3 LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS, MODEL OFFICES DESIGNED ON LABOUR-SAVING AND HYGIENIC LINES. 

BEAUTIFUL OLD BARN WITH CONCRETE FLOOR. 2 EXCELLENT GARAGES, TEAK GREENHOUSE. 2 COTTAGES. 
INEXPENSIVE OLD-WORLD GROUNDS with SWIMMING POOL, HARD TENNIS COURT, rovkery, herbaceous borders, pasture and woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES 
N.B.—The house is full of oak beams, rafters, exposed wall timberings, lead glass casements, oak doors and open brick fireplaces. 

Central heating. Co.'s water. Electric light and gas. Modern drainage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. WITH OR WITHOUT THE BEAUTIFUL CONTENTS 


Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64. Brompton Road, 8.W.1. Country 4. (Tele.: Ken. 1490. E.vrtn. 806.) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE c.3 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD MARKET TOWN ABOUT 50 MILES FROM 
LONDON. 





AN ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
3 reception. sun lounge, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
GARAGE. MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
WELL STOCKED GARDENS 


with kitchen garden and orchard ; inallabout 1 ACRE. 


GREAT BARGAIN AT £2,000 FREEHOLD 


Extra land might be obtained adjoining. 






HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1.) (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 


nr 


23 MILES FROM LONDON c.2 


400ft. up with magnificent views. 1 mile from station 
with electric trains (45 minutes) to City and West End, 


LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
of pleasing elevation 


3 exceptional reception rooms, 5 bed and 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


All Main Services. Central heating. 
2 GARAGES FOR 3 CARS. 
LOVELY GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £3,750 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1- 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 











LEATHERHEAD & OXSHOTT SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE <3 LINCOLNSHIRE c.4 


Good social and sporting district. On the Main London- 











Faci inks. O ile Station. b t y 
DEI IGHTFUI Suiaaepesuran an AMD ABOUT 72 ACRES. Grimsby line. 11 miles from Leuth. 
rag kes sna AR Tag Fe Se Very pleasant situation about 4 miles from Halesworth. ONLY £150 P.A 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, downstair cloak room, 7 bed , : . . afpetcsinag es 
and dressing, 2 bath rooms, complete offices. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. : CHARMING SMALL MANOR HOUSE. ; 
Double garage ; useful outbuildings. Modern drainage. aenans Bee, S setae eg ee SORE Oe, 
INEXPENSIVE ee peony M Luft Stabling. Barn. Granary. Excellent Outbuildings. Electric light. Independent hot water. 
NEXPENSIVE GROUNDS laid out by Messrs. Luffs. Good water and drainage. 
Tennis and other lawns, woodlands, kitchen garden. GREAT OPPORTUNITY AT £2,200 Garage and Stabling. 
In all about 2 ACRES. The farm is roughly about one-third Inexpensive Grounds with lawns, kitchen garden, ete. 
REDUCED PRICE, £3,250 pasture and two-thirds arable. In all 3 ACRES. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., raw 5d ds : . wa Strongly recommended by HaRRops, LTp., 62-64, 
62-64, Brompton ef s.w Harrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 58.W.1. Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. ¢.4) 


Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Ezatn. 807.) 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


for rural districts and country estates 


Over 7,000 ‘‘ GODIVA ”’ Trailer Fire Engines have been supplied to 
A.F.S. Brigades and hundreds to regular and Private Fire Brigades in 
all parts of the world. The manner in which these modern fire-fighting 
units have at the same time earned the enthusiastic approval of expert 
fire-fighters and withstood the hard use entailed in the training of 
thousands of Auxiliary Firemen is ample proof of their sound design and 
construction. For the protection of rural districts, country estates, 
farms and valuable crops, a “‘GODIVA”’ Fire Engine, by virtue of its 
mobility and simplicity of operation, is the ideal safeguard. Your 
existing staff can quickly be trained as an effective fire-fighting force with 
a ‘* GODIVA” Fire Engine, and will constitute a valuable defence force 
able to operate anywhere on your property or throughout your district. 


2 Complete particulars from COVENTRY CLIMAX 
€) oneia ENGINES, LTD. 
(Dept. G), 
COVENTRY 
Tel.: 5051 














COVENTRY SaTtTy 
ENGINES LIMITED 





‘GOD 





































UNLOADS FROM TRAILER BY EXONE MAN 
AND WHEELS ANYWHERE ye ty 








IVA’ 








COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 


ne 


item; 


am 





sania GAA 
TYPE MP 107 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “ Country Life” for the supply of 
Emergency Hutments (which can be supplied at very short notice to meet 
the present circumstances), cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
iong as private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest 
under crisis conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state 
requirements. We are also able to meet your immediate demands for 
supplying Dutch Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ 
accommodation, etc. to-provide for additional war-time crops. 


WwW. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 








the sparking plug which has 


earned a world-wide reputation 


Jor effictency and high quality 











Made in England—completely—by Lodge Plugs Ltd,, Rugby. 
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Bassano 38, Dover Street, W.1 


LADY HAWKE WITH HER DAUGHTERS 
Lady Hawke, who is the daughter of Mr. Henry Faure Walker, was married to the ninth Baron Hawke in 1934. 
The Hon. Caroline Hawke is three years old. Her baby sister’s name is Annabel. The portrait above the fireplace 
is of the first Lord Hawke, the famous Admiral 
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THE LONG-TERM VIEW 


OME realities of reconstruction, so far as London is 
concerned, have been laid bare in Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon’s article on ‘“‘ London That Is To Be.” Sir 
Charles Bressey, long before wholesale destruction 
started, had planned a London of the immediate future, a London 
which was to play its real part in modern Britain as the Metropolis, 
as the world’s greatest seaport and as an area which—either in 
peace or in war—would not obstruct the whole of the traffic and 
transport of the kingdom. <A widespread and effective replanning 
of London is probably impossible except on the broad lines 
reiterated by Sir Charles Bressey in these pages ; but, to quote 
Sir Gwilym Gibbon, the preparation of a plan for Greater London 
is now a much greater task than is generally realised. What 
applics to London applies all over the country. Last week it 
was announced that a “ Planning Group ”’ had been formed in 
Parliament to keep in touch with all Ministers concerned with 
such matters. Its predecessor and exemplar, the Building Group, 
has been so successful that it has persuaded the Government, 
much against the grain, to set up the new co-ordinating Ministry 
of Works and Building. ‘The Building Group’s work is done for 
the moment except for watch and ward over Lord Reith and 
his department, whose system of building permits now provides 
a machinery through which war-time developments of industry 
or re-housing will be centrally controlled. 
What will be the effective work of the new Planning Group ? 

All of them, at the bottom of their hearts, no doubt agree with 
Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam : 

Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Rcmould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire ! 
It is no longer necessary to do the shattering. ‘That is done 
for us. ‘The remoulding is now what matters. It has many 
aspects. ‘The Group will have to keep watch not only on the 
Ministry of Health and the Ministries of Building and Transport, 
but on every department engaged in the prosecution of the war. 
All are involved in re-shaping this land at the present day. 
Whether or no the Planning Group’s ambition is to found a 
new Ministry of Planning, at any rate they must have a “‘ shadow”’ 
policy of their own, as though they were, in fact, a Ministry 
checking and co-ordinating the actions of other departments. 
At a time like this it is difficult indeed to formulate a policy which 
will not be swayed from moment to moment by military need. 
Clearly the first consideration must be the maximum war effort 
of the country. After-war considerations must obviously be 
secondary to war-time necessities. But, other things being 
equal, the long-term effect of present measures should in many 
cases be taken into account in determining immediate felicy. 
This is the attitude of mind which the Planning Group must 
consistently adopt. It is with long-term considerations in view 
that they must seek to influence the executive departments. 

They must at the same time have a positive policy which 

exists apart from war reactions. The Barlow Report showed 
that a war-time need of dispersal of industry and population is 
broadly consistent with planning thought as developed in recent 
years. ‘The recommendations of the Royal Commission, in fact, 
provide a firm basis for action and reaction which will not necessar- 
ily conflict with policies forced on the Government from other 
directions. ‘There are many specific points on which the Group’s 
policy can easily be formulated. The general question of the 
reconstruction of damaged towns involves not only questions of 
amenity—of terraced houses and blocks of flats as against boxes 
of bricks from a pepper-pot—but of their present condition from 
a planning point of view. We have to consider which of the 


areas now subject to heavy bombardment are reasonably satis- 
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factory from a planning point of view, and which of them are 
so badly planned or so congested that they must be entirely 
replanned. Here clearly the ‘“ long-term view ”’ must prevail. 
when reconstruction is attempted. Another problem for the 
Planning Group was discussed by Sir Gwilym Gibbon in thes: 
pages last week. While the rights of property-owners to th« 
fullest compensation within the resources of the nation wil 
hardly be questioned, should it be assumed that such com. 
pensation will carry with it the right to re-build in the sam: 
manner or on the same scale as on the original site? If such : 
proposal were accepted we might bid farewell to all hopes o 
post-war planning. 


A LEAGUE OF HUSBANDRY 


N a leading article three weeks ago we pointed to the need—for the 
nation as much as for all connected with the land—to consolidate 
the widened popular interest in husbandry produced by the war, th« 
food situation, evacuation. What British agriculture has most suffere: 
from ever since the Reform Bill, and progressively with every widenin; 
of the franchise, can be summed up as ignorance on the part of th 
electorate. The urban majority, from Cabinet Ministers to kitchen 
maids, demanded cheaper and cheaper food; the farming industry 
alone among the industries, was denied the power of relating the cost 
of its intricate processes to price, with the result that at home there i 
an impoverished industry and the drift from the land, and oversea 
the spectre of the very soil, denuded by exploitation, drifting away it 
dust storms—all for lack of understanding of basic practical facts 
Who will take the lead, we asked, in explaining the truth to those witl 
the votes? Lord Lymington’s proposal in the Sunday Times for ; 
League of Husbandry on similar lines to the Navy League, has immens« 
possibilities, and the advantage that such an organisation could provid: 
a platform which could also be a corridor to the fields and farmyard. 
On that platform experts and practical men could meet the Governmen‘ 
on one side and the public on the other. From the opposite directior 
foundations can be built up in the elementary and secondary schools 
many of which now have an unique opportunity in enforced rustication 
for gathering first-hand observations of country realities. For instance 
a League of Husbandry could organise a competition such as that 
instituted by the 1940 Council for surveys of their surroundings by 
secondary schools with particular reference to the story of foodstuffs. 
Much spadework will be needed to get the League going, but here is 
a good tool, and the harvest is nothing less than the very life and health 
of posterity. 


THE PEAK WATER SCHEME 
URTHER water works in the Derbyshire Peak is news that will 
be received with mixed feelings. "The war has made known 
the lovely limestone valleys and rugged uplands at this south end of 
the Pennine Chain to large numbers of open-air folk debarred from 
more familiar haunts, and, like Mr. S. P. B. Mais, they have meta- 
phorically kicked themselves for not having explored them before. 
Besides the spectacular dales themselves, there are hundreds of square 
miles of remote moor and clough waiting for the energetic—Mr. Mais 
recounts this week the discovery of the rarely found headwaters of the 
Dove. Already the upper Derwent Valley holds the new Ladybower 
reservoir. Now it is proposed to link with it the waters of Edale and 
Ashopdale. These three drain the amphitheatre of moors that circle 
from the Peak in the west round to Sheffield in the east, with the isolated 
Win Hill at their confluence in the middle of the mountain arena. An 
Edale dam is proposed, from which the water, collecting more from 
Jaggers Clough on the way, would tunnel for a mile through Win Hill, 
debouching into Ladybower reservoir. Though this may all sound 
very drastic, it does not appear that the scenery will be adversely affected. 


THE FUTURE OF RACING 
H® would be a foolish prophet who was entrapped into a forecast 
of the future of racing at the present day. As in many other 
departments of life, what will happen is not necessarily what ought to 
happen. Nobody, however, who has a knowledge of the facts can 
fail—from a patriotic point of view, at least—to endorse all that Lord 
Rosebery said at the annual meeting of the Thoroughbred Breeders 
Association at Newmarket. Nobody can deny that we have the fines! 
breed of thoroughbred stock in existence. Even since the war began 
public and private sales amounting to hundreds of thousands of pound 
have been made to all the quarters of the world. From this point o 
vicw our bloodstock is an incomparable asset, or, rather, one onl 
comparable with the farm stock which excites the envy of farmers an 
breeders in every country where sheep and cattle can be bred. Lor 
Rosebery had other approaches to his subject. He thinks that a litt! 
relaxation for one day helps people to work harder at other times, 
fact which seems to be recognised by those who permit football match: 
and dog-racing. As for the post-war prospect, he was sanguine enoug 
to urge all thoroughbred breeders to hang on as long as they can. Aft: 
what has happened and will have happened, there is bound to be 
vastly increased demand for the blood that we alone can provid 
France, so far as we know, has already lost the whole of hers. 


RAID REACTIONS AT THE ZOO 
T is pleasant to hear that the courage shown by ihe population 

general during air raids is shared to the full by the animals at t! 
Zoo. Nor is their bravery that of mere stupidity, for they seem, accor: 
ing to Professor Julian Huxley, to combine with it strong common sens 
There is, for example, the foal of the wild ass. She does not sout 
notably sensible and is clearly quite young, but she was wiser than h 
mother. The mother ran out into her paddock, but the daughter mac 
for the stoke-hole under the hippos’ house, which is presumably t« 
small for the hippos themselves, and there she was found snug and sa 
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THE DERWENT VALLEY, FROM 
ABOVE HATHERSAGE 


yoking northward towards Kinderscout, 
ith Lose Hill (left), Win Hill (centre) 
ad Bamford Edge on the _ right. 
idybower Reservoir is behind the last. 
lale and Ashopdale, which will be 
rected by the new catchment scheme, 
bouch left and right of Win Hill 


respectively * 


xt morning. The zebra showed even greater independence and 
iowledge of geography, if less caution, for he went under the tunnel 
1rough the gate and towards Camden Town. Perhaps he was like the 
rty-faced man in the brown coat who, being let out of the Fleet 
ison by a kind turnkey in order to see the street again, came back 
no time “a bilin’ vith rage ” because he had nearly been run over 
y a hackney coach. 


‘HRISTMAS CARDS 
_-_ we to be rationed or are we going to ration ourselves in the 
matter of Christmas cards? From one point of view there is 
his year more to be said for them than usual, since so many of our 
riends are hidden from us. We do not know to what strange shore 
they may have drifted with the tide of war ; we should like to know, 
and a Christmas card is at once an easy and a friendly way of telling us. 
It is true that cards in any profusion cost a percept ble amount of 
money, that they use precious paper, and that economical considerations 
are more insistent now than in peace time. Nevertheless it would be a 
pity to see a gracious o!d custom ware, and sad to lose touch with many 
old friends. We all like to rece ve Chr stmas cards ourselves: most of 
us will feel that we cannot easily deny that pleasure to others. 


MEMORIES OF BRITTANY 


One gull, with solitary gliding brings 

The wheeling whiteness of a thousand wings, 
An ocean breeze, cliff-circlings 

In rocky bays ; 

Though London-bound, one pearl-grey gull, 
Riding the air like a schooner’s hull, 

Brings back the summer, and the lull 

Of dream-like days. 


Out of the grey unbroken evening 

Five geese with outstretched necks came flying— 
Ten heavy wings through the mist, loud-crying 
Like troubled ghosts ; 

Slow-set in arrow-headed flight— 

Borne from the shadow, lost with the night— 
Vanished south to the bluer light 

Of fishing coasts. 


Against the bank a ripple breaks, 

A thin white crest for a moment shakes, 

The heart rides with the surf, the lakes 

Sway like an ocean ; 

The prisoned pool in London clay 

Has miniatured a distant bay, 

The sands and rocks of Brittany 

Stir with emotion ! DD. Ss. 


BRISTOL AND COVENTRY 


\/[R. D. E. GIBSCN’S paper on the future of Coventry, reported 
= on another page, makes it possible to see that brutal destruction 
in a new, more distant, light. Not only were plans for reconstructing 
the whole area affected in existence before the war, but he puts forward 
an important proposal for using aircraft factories for producing 
pre-fabricated “‘ Coventry-made ” houses when peace comes. The 
case of Bristol and, incidentally, of Southampton, is very different. 
There the damage, though heavy, is far less concentrated. Many 
of the historic Bristol buildings illustrated only a month ago have gone 
or are severely damaged. But a large proportion are repairable. The 
Art Gallery, which was burnt out, was a Victorian Gothic building of 
little intrinsic value, but it contained rich and varied collections of 
pictures, applied arts, and bygones connected with Bristol, much of 
which is lost though many pictures were saved. A severe loss is un- 
doubtedly the great hall of the new University, only completed from 
Sir George Oakley’s designs a few years ago. It was a noble example 
of modern Perpendicular Gothic. But the prominent University tower 
still stands, as does that natural wonder of Bristol, the tower of Temple 
Church on the Somerset bank of the river, which, having begun to 
lean while it was being built in the fifteenth century, has not been any 
further deflected by the destruction of its church, which was of secondary 
interest. ‘The Dutch House, a familiar landmark in the centre of the 
city, is damaged, but probably not beyond repair. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


Runners and Woodcock—Lascars or Sailors?—Limes and Lemons 
By Major C. 5S. Jarvis 


N a recent comment on His Majesty’s shoot at Sandringham I 
read that no stock of pheasants had been raised this year, but as 
there were plenty of indigenous wild birds, who should fly 


well, sport promised to be good. It is a very moot point if these 

indigenous wild birds, trained by experienced old cock survivors 
of many seasons, do fly well unless there are a multitude of beaters 
to thrash them out of the thick stuff, in which they will lurk until the 
line has passed, and several stops to block the various runways. 

I took part in a rough and difficult shoot the other day, at which 
the keeper, a local platoon commander, was in the happy position of 
being senior in the Home Guard to the owner of the land. In the 
interests of discipline he was allowed to arrange every small drive and 
the exact position of every gun, and he displayed his qualities by 
showing the maximum of sport with the minimum of beaters and birds. 

There was one drive, however, where the enemy completely defeated 
the platoon commander. The beaters had to come through a number 
of small woods and spinneys in a derelict park, and, as the gun on 
the left of the line, I had a clear view through an open space of the 
reason why no pheasants came over the guns and why the drive was 
completely blank. Some eighteen pheasants were afoot—very much 
afoot—but I saw every one hesitate at the edge of the last spinney as 
they sensed the danger ahead. I think there must have been an old 
cock stationed there directing the traffic, for, taking a sharp turn to 
the right, the birds disappeared, and two minutes later there was a slight 
pattering on dry leaves to my left and the pheasants, cocks and hens, 
passed me in a long queue running up a very narrow spinney that 
divided the park from the road. 

In war-time, when every pheasant looks like a dinner, one should 
not respect confirmed runners of this type, but there were two reasons 
why I could not treat them as they deserved. One was that the main 
road was only twenty yards away, and being sunken I could not see 
if anything happened to be passing, and the other was that I obtained 
only glimpses of the birds in the thick bracken and brambles, and 
the beaters had with them a nondescript brown spaniel that was here, 
there and everywhere in a most disconcerting fashion. 

The only other thing about a quite ordinary war-time shoot was 
that there were five woodcock in the alder brakes, and in a most thought- 
less manner they all went straight to the one Irishman of the party 
who, asa matter of course, downed them for he had been brought up on 
them. I have noticed in the south of England where ’cock are sufficiently 
scarce to be regarded as something of a tit-bit, that, if there should be an 
Irishman in the party, he obtains all the sport from the infrequent birds. 

. * 


* 

R. ERNEST BEVIN, in his capacity as Minister of Labour, has 
banned the use of the word Juscar in connection with Indian 
seamen. He appears to be under the impression that it is a term of 
reproach, and apparently regards it in the same light as that in which 
some people regard the word ‘“‘ native.’’ There is nothing whatsoever 
derogatory in the word lascar—on the contrary, in the East it is 
regarded as a most honourable title, for it is the Anglicised form of 

el askari, a soldier, a word that is common to Arabic and Persian, 

In Saladin’s days no distinction was made between a soldier and 
a sailor, and the habit still persists in the Orient, for in the Turkish and 
Egyptian Services officers of the Army and Navy hold the same ranks. 
Our own title ‘‘ admiral,” in fact, is derived from the Turkish el miralai, 
which to-day means “ brigadier-general.”’ 

It is difficult to know by what name to christen these Indian seamen 
if the word lascar is to be banned, as the real word for sailor, bahari, 
covers everyone in any way connected with the sea, rivers and long- 
shores, from dockside bumboatmen to canal drug smugglers ; and the 
lascar, who belongs to a disciplined and organised force, will strongly 
resent the appellation bahari. Unless Mr. Bevin obtains reliable advice 
on the subject he may select inadvertently a name from the dictionary 
the literal translation of which is quite harmless, but which has some 
awful and sinister significance in the argot of the Eastern seas. 

- * 


* 
- I ‘HIS is going to be a very insipid and flavourless war if lemons are 
to be denied to us as well as onions, but if, as has been promised, 
we are to get limes instead we shall not suffer any great hardship. The 
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lime has a very thin peel with no pith at all, and, as the fruit is a con- 
centrated mass of juice, one lime will go as far as two lemons, while, 
being half the sze, the economy effected in packing and transport is 
very considerable. In the days when we lived in a citrus-growing 
country, and had our own orchard of oranges, lemons and limes, the 
limes were regarded in the kitchen as being infinitely preferable to 
lemons, and when it is a question of a squeeze of peel in a Martini 
cocktail there is no argument about it, for lime peel has considerably 
more of the pungent citrus oil in its make-up than has the lemon. 
However, with gin at fifteen shillings a bottle and French vermouth 
practically unobtainable, the Martini and its constituents are no longer 
of any great importance. 

It seems somewhat incongruous that the first cargo of lemons to 
arrive in this country after the denudation of our own stocks should 
have been consigned to Ireland, who is not helping to keep our or her 
own trade routes open. With regard to these Treaty ports it is difficult 
to understand how in 1938 some 600 carefully selected representatives 
of this country should have been (with the notable exception of our 
present Prime Minister and a few others of similar brain calibre) so 
woefully ignorant of the Irish character as to think that the removal 
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of a grievance was going to be appreciated as a gesture of good will. 
Removing an Irishman’s grievance is like killing his pet doy, and 
immediately he recovers from the shock of its removal he looks around 
for another pup to takes its place. In this case the pup is called 
‘* Partition,” a far more awkward beast to handle. 

Before the last war, when I drove a dog-cart, I owned a little Irish 
mare who had a standing grievance, and this was a large tree-stump 
just inside the drive gates. Every time she swung in through the 
entrance she was reminded of the presence of this hateful stump and 
simulating annoyance and fright, shied with vigour, narrowly missing 
the gate-posts with the off-side wheel. ‘Then one day, in my ignorance 
I made up my mind to remove this grievance, and put two men to work 
with axes, saws and blasting powder. On returning to the house tha: 
evening I swung through the gates with complete confidence in a job 
well done and a grievance removed, but when the mare discovered 
suddenly that her pet tree stump had disappeared entirely and there 
was nothing there but smooth turf, she was seriously annoyed end 
really frightened. This time I was quite unable to avert disaster, and 
the terrific swerve she made sent us into the gate-post, removing the 
off-side wheel and splashboard and breaking a shaft. 


OF A RIVER 


OUNTAINEERS are constantly 
reminding us of the delights of 
climbing to the tops of mountains, 
but we seldom hear of the fascina- 
tion of exploring rivers to their 

source, which was one of the boyhood passions 
of T. E. Lawrence. 

River exploration has one advantage over 
mountaineering. You have to start your 
mountain-climbing from the foot, whereas 
you can begin your exploration of rivers from 
the mouth upwards or from the source down- 
wards. Of the two I infinitely prefer the latter. 
I prefer to follow the gradual growth of a river 
from its infancy, just as I prefer in biography 
to read of the early struggles of a boy who later 
fought his way to success. Success is no more 
interesting in itself than a river is picturesque 
in proportion to its breadth, but to trace success 
to its source can be as enthralling as tracing 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


I can recall fewer pleasanter walks than 
that in which I followed the Thames from its 
rise in that green field by the Fosse Way as 
far as Lechlade, where it becomes, just like 
people, proportionately less interesting as it 
becomes more important. But the greatest 
surprise I have ever had in river-walking was 
the other day, when I walked down from the 
source of the Dove to Longnor. 

Everyone who knows the English scene at 
all knows Dovedale, if not by actual visitation 
by photograph, but practically nobody ever 
walks the upper reaches of the Dove. This 
would be understandable if it were dull. I 
found it outstripped even the much-walked 
Dale in beauty. 

We drove out from Buxton to the wild 
gritstone moors of Axe Edge by the hamlet of 
Flash, where minters of spurious coin used 
to carry on their work. 

Here stands the grim-looking Traveller’s 


Rest, the third highest inn in England, and in 
a field a little to the west of it is a clear spring 
under a flat stone lying in the middle of a 
field just below a whitewashed farm. 

This spring is the source of the Manifold, 
which immediately flows underground to 
reappear shortly afterwards in a rocky desolate 
ravine between two stips of steep moorland, 
where I saw batches of men at regular intervals 
waving white flags as they beat the heather 
to drive the grouse up to the guns who were 
waiting behind a low black wall on the moor- 
top. 

A little to the east of the Traveller’s Rest 
is another little spring, in a field that we entered 
by a red wicket gate instead of by the more 
usual stone stile. The fact that the initials 
““C.C.” and ‘‘ I.W.” were carved in the stone 
above the well was a clear indication of the 
river’s identity. Charles Cotton and Izaak 
Walton knew this place. 


a river to its source. 


. 
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THE MILL AT LONGNOR, DERBYSHIRE, A QUIET 
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VILLAGE ON THE UPPER DOVE 


In the background is Parkhouse Hill 
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The Dove, like her sister the Manifold, 
also shyly disappears beneath the grass as 
soon as she is born, only to reappear 
almost at once to cut a deep ravine in the 
gritstone hills that lie to the south. 

At the beginning we followed neither 
watercourse, but took the road behind the 
Traveller’s Rest along the ridge that acts as 
the great divide between the two waters. I was 
surprised to find that the one lonely house 
that I had naturally taken to be a farm on the 
heights here, standing 1,700ft. above sea level, 
bore the name “J. Kidd, grocer” and the 
date 1755. 

It is the most isolated grocer’s shop I 
ever saw. We watched the waiting sportsmen, 
but had passed along the great high road below 
them before we heard the fate of the first covey 
to fly into them. Before us rose strange hills 
in the grey mist, the massif of Hitter, the 
Cuillin-like jagged peak of Chrome and, very 
faintly in the distance, the sugar-loaf of Park 
House Hill in front of the rounded mass of 
High Wheeldon. Below to the right, we saw 
the Manifold winding its way quickly down- 
wards with high heather moors on both sides 
of it. We forked to the left along a steep cart 
track that very soon gave place to a grass 
track that ran along the side of a tributary of 
the Dove, a tiny musical rippling stream 
between grass banks which practically hid it 
from view. 

I was enchanted by this joyful tumbling 
rill the moment I tumbled on to it: the 
memory of it will, I think, remain with me 
for the rest of my life. It was obviously tended 
with loving care by every farmer whose land 
it drained, for whenever it disappeared under- 
ground, which happened every three or four 
hundred yards for a hundred yards or so, its 
tunnel entrance would be an imposing stone. 
Sometimes it was joined by a sandy-coloured 
water that had been oxydised as it fell from the 
old coal measures. 

The old black gritstone walls of the 
narrow rocky lane that was our way had been 
banked up with sods, and now ferns and fox- 
gloves, gorse and bilberries, heather and 
bracken lent brilliant colours to the dark 
edging. 

We kept on crossing this Lilliputian stream 
by little stone clapper bridges and miniature 
fords, debouching from ferny lands to field 
grass tracks that ran in and about among little 
farm buildings. One little bridge in mid- 
field was wider and grass-covered, and we stayed 
a moment to stride the stream that so soon 
would grow to be unstrideable, even by a 
giant. 

We threw in bits of stick under the grassy 
bridge, and watched mock university boat- 
races. But the sticks fouled and never re- 
appeared, and we went on to see where the 
rill tumbled in a miniature white cascade over 
toy boulders. More lands kept on dipping 
down to it and away from it, and more stiles 
leading off to little isolated grey stone farms, 
each with its sparse trees and little damson 
orchard. 

Quite suddenly, at a bend, we came to a 
complete change in the landscape. The gentle 
descent along green fields became a steep 
declivity between two moors of yellow bracken 
and mahogany bilberry bushes, with the stream 
more musical than ever as it tumbled faster 
down over its rocky bed. There were trees 
of mountain ash of brightest yellow and, away 
in the distance loomed the high mass of Hitter 
and the green crags of Chrome. 

And at the foot of this hill again, without 
any warning, we came to a rounded arched pack- 
horse bridge spanning a wider babbling stream. 
It took me at least a minute, as I stood on a 
clapper stone bridge over my little friendly 
companion at this Waters’-meet, to realise 
that I was meeting the Dove again for the first 
time since I had seen her inception at the 
spring at Dove Head. 

The Waters’-meet of the East and West 
Lyn Rivers may be better known, but for 
beauty in little give me the Waters’-meet of 
the Dove and my unnamed little musical 
friend below the Roman Bridge at Washgate. 

__ The little low stone parapet of the ancient 
bridge is now preserved by clamped pieces of 
iron, though it is difficult to imagine that enough 
vandals could ever pass that way to hurt it. 
Its pavement is of stones that have been 
smoothed down through the centuries, with 


one long slab covering its entire width of seven 
or eight feet at its apogee. 

The Dove itself is here about fifteen or 
sixteen feet wide. We crossed for the first 
time into Derbyshire, and let the tiny lane 
climb away again over the hill while we got 
over the wall and kept close to the left bank 
of the united streams which were now lined 
with thick hedges. On the Staffordshire side 
rose a steep brown moor, but the Derbyshire 
side was all lush meadowland. 

Then suddenly our guide decided to re- 
cross into Staffordshire by swinging precariously 
across from a stepping-stone to a bough— 
needlessly, as it turned out, for a few hundred 
yards farther on there was a picturesque single- 
stone clapper bridge spanning the water, resting 
on columns of very substantial stone. Little 
tracks led off up the moorside on one side 





JF. Armitage CHROME HILL, WHICH IN SOME ASPECTS RESEMBLES 


A JAGGED PEAK 


and up the green sides of Hitter on the other. 
There was a totally unnecessary stone stile 
standing in the field alone a little way from 
the bridge, but I cannot think that anyone had 
tried to squeeze through it for several centuries, 
as the field was open on both sides of it with 
no trace of wall or hedge. 

Just about here the Dove imitates the 
many folds of her sister the Manifold, curvetting 
about the valley in sinuous snake-like twists 
for the pure joy of motion. Suddenly we came 
to a high bank of shale, specially dug out for 
its passage, then to a great cliff of copper- 
coloured ironstone with deep pools for pike 
and otter under the roots of great trees. Then, 
totally without warning, like every other change 
in its whimsical wandering, the river dived 
suddenly to the left, over a great precipice of 
rocks twenty feet or more deep, in a white 
cascade. 

But not all the river did that. The lazier 
water continued to meander unperturbed till 
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it had to twist round a tree-fringed crest and 
make a complete circuit of the high meadow 
and come right round again to the waterfall, 
making of the meadow a delectable island for 
campers. 

So shut off is this green rich meadow from 
everything in the world except the beauty of 
trees, of hill contours and of the music of the 
surrounding water, that it flashed through my 
mind that here was the El] Dorado of all lovers, 
here the ideal camping ground for a honey- 
moon. The lovers have made their escape 
from the world complete. There was no house 
in sight. There was no track leading to or 
away from this enchanted lost island. Here 
one might fleet away the hours of a golden age 
entirely unmindful of any other world. I would 
not have believed it possible to find a place so 
lovely, so completely unfrequented, so near 
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IN THE CUILLINS 


the ordinary way of wanderers, and yet so 
completely off it. 

On the left was the roar of the waterfall, 
the lower level hidden by tall trees, mainly 
rowans, in all the rich panoply of autumn, 
with high cliffs rising behind them. On the 
right rose the steep dark heather moor of 
Staffordshire. In the midst stood the rich 
green pleasaunce, waiting for its temple of 
love, hidden from every side, the perfect 
retreat. 

It grew quite suddenly so warm on this 
grey cold day that I longed to lie in the grass 
and dream the rest of the day through, or pull 
out my copy of ‘“ The Compleat Angler ”’ and 
regain contact with the ancient world. The 
little Dove here gives up all idea of its great 
life-purpose of reaching the sea, but like a 
child dallies, darts here and there singing under 
the trees, and then at last, tired of its gambolling, 
tumbles down the long ravine and once more 
goes on its seaward way. If I had to pick one 
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spot of the Dove above all to stay by and to 
live near this would be the place. 

Just beyond the island we began to climb 
the steep sides of the Staffordshire moor, and 
watched a cart being driven along the equally 
steep sides of Hitter opposite. It came to rest 
at a whitewashed farm half way up the hill, 
deposited its load of coal and went jingling back. 
Otherwise there was no trace of house or man. 

From half way up our bank we got our 
first view of the opening wide green valley, 
with the Dove’s willowy course marked by a 
succession of trees as it made its way under 
the shadow of the impressive crags of Chrome 
to the foot of the sugar-loaf of Park House 
Hill. We were coming to the end of the grit- 
stone country. The walls of Chrome were 
white and shining limestone, as were the 
pinnacles and pillars of Park House Hill, 
whose shepe now changed to let us see the 
Devil’s Chair. 

Another narrow stone bridge, far below, 
spanning the Dove, led from the white farm 
across the valley to the gritstone hamlet of 
Hollingsclough, a tiny compact collection of 
stone houses under a hill, with a most attractive 
and cosy Bethel chapel built in 1801. The door 
was open, sO we went in to have a look at the 
big stove, the impressive pulpit, the dainty 
gallery and one monument to a John Lomas 
of a century ago. There were cups and saucers 
in a cupboard, all mixed up with the prayer 
books. One felt very much the friendliness of 
God in this place. 

A little lower down we came to the church 
dedicated to St. Agnes, which has an open belfry 
and an equally attractive gallery and large 
stove, but slightly colder atmosphere. The 
church was built in 1840. Neither church nor 
chapel could claim any architectural beauty. 
The pitch-pine pews were dreadful, but I did 
feel in the chapel a sense of the close community 
of Friends. I was surprised to see all the 
cottage windows protected against air raids 
with bits of sticky paper. 

We came soon again to open fields, leading 
us by the side of our second little gurgling rill 
with foxgloves and what looked like bog myrtle 
decorating its banks. 

This was a Bunyanesque meadow walk of 
magic quiet and enchantment, with two men 
silently working a hedge with ferrets to break 
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the absolute stillness, and once more with 
customary suddenness we were at the Dove 
again, this time curving in under a very ugly 
white iron bridge at a ford with six solid cubes 
of steeping-stones that led us into a field with 
a bull that guarded the red gate of Stannery 
Farm, an ideally placed grey stone house of 
stalwart proportions right at the foot of Park 
House Hill. The inaccessibility of its pinnacles 
reminded me of the Shepherd of Etive in 
little. 

A glimpse to the left of the cliffs of Dowal 
Dale, and then of Glutton Dale, looking like the 
Cheddar Gorge in miniature, and we were at 
Glutton Bridge, a very solid stone structure 
overlooking the weir, where a boat was moored 
—the only boat I ever saw in the whole length 
of the river—with a deserted mill below with 
all its bins, iron weighing machines and colossal 
grindstone lying derelict and forlorn. 

And here, after playing with a pigmy field 
vole whose fleas seemed almost as big as herself, 
we picked up a ‘bus which, climbing over 
Nabend, gave us a superb view of the whole 
wide valley of the Dove on its way to High 
Wheeldon. The whole scene had changed 
once more. Now we were looking down on a 
vale of hedges and trees as rich as the Vale of 
Evesham, without a stone wall in view. 

And so we came to the quiet village of 
Longnor, with its gaunt black church and four 
inns—Ye Old Cheshire Cheese, where we saw 
charcoal drawings of France by the late Rowley 
Smart, who died here, The Grapes, the Horse- 
shoe, and the ancient brick posting house of 
the Crewe and Harpur Arms, where we raced 
upstairs in search of food and a fire. 

The dining-room was spacious, as always 
in a hostelry accustomed to cater for the mail 
coach. A tall young man was sole occupant, 
and after denying that he was staying for the 
fishing or possessed any knowledge of the Bar 
he relapsed into silence. There was a warm 
fire, and we were soon happily at work on plates 
of eggs and home-cured ham, followed by rice 
and blackberries and good Staffordshire farm- 
house cheese. 

After this excellent meal we walked up 
Queen Street, past a three-storeyed mansion 
with the word ‘“‘ Police” over its portal, and 
so came to the rather grim, unkempt church- 
yard, where we met a most enthusiastic vicar 
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who volunteered to show us the more unusual 
epitaphs. 

Rhyming epitaphs are more fashionable 
at Longnor than in any other churchyard [| 
know. The most mysterious monument was 
that to Jane Simons, ‘‘ who unintentionally 
effected an ignominious exit to her inglorious 
career.” 

‘* Her female wrongs,” read out the Vicar 
rather uncertainly, ‘‘ shall be amply repaid.” 
Presumably the woman had failed to bear her 
misfortune or her desertion by her lover with 
Longnor fortitude. I wondered why they had 
gone to the trouble of perpetuating her mis- 
fortune. 

Near by stood the grave of a soldier who 
died at the age of one hundred ard twelve not 
one hundred and fifty yards from where he 
was born, but in that time he appeared to 
have fought all over the world. There was 
also a lengthy panegyric about a carpenter 
which brought in all his instruments. One 
line of his epitaph ran: 

With axe and saw and line and square employed | 


The vicar was chagrined at his failure to 
find the rhyming epitaph to a bygone black- 
smith. I was more interested to learn that 
this quiet, epitaph-seeking vicar should have 
settled here after seeing service in Canada and 
in Coventry. There seemed so little to do. 

The interior of the church is, I think, the 
ugliest I have ever seen. It was dark because 
of the black-out, but it lacked an east window 
altogether, and the pews, like the walls, were 
bare and hideous. The font, on the other hand, 
was a vast circular rough stone urn dating from 
Saxon days, and carved with curious uncouth 
heads. The vicar said that in fourteen months 
he had had only one baptism, but dozens and 
dozens of weddings and burials. What should 
one deduce from that ? 

An hour later we boarded the ’bus once 
more in drenching rain, the market square 
occupied by a solitary policeman who stood 
grimly guiding a completely non-existent 
traffic. 

And so by way of the ‘‘ Quiet Woman ” 
at Earl Sterndale to pick up schoolchildren 
with gas masks and women with steel helmets, 
and regain the civilisation of Buxton in time 
for a prodigious tea. 
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CROSSING THE COUNTRY 





LAS! few if any are attempting to 
cross country in these days in the 
manner here described, that is, 
rapidly and securely on a_ horse. 
But many indeed, at this season of 

the year, must be nostalgically recalling the 
days when they did, with more or less success, 
and looking forward to the time when they 
will again. So I venture these observations— 
not so much as an historian of an obsolete 
custom as a humble believer that the art of 
managing a horse is a matter of eternal interest 
to a considerable body of men and women, 
whatever their present preoccupations. Nor, 
I hasten to add, do I lay claim to superlative 
horsemanship—indeed, I envy a round dozen 
people every day I go out hunting. Yet it 
happens that I spend (or spent) much of my 
time making my own and other people’s young 
hunters, and correcting the faults of older ones, 
with the result that I have long had occasion 
to employ to the full such reasoning powers as 
I possess, in order to bring about results which 
more fortunate men appear to be able to achieve 
by instinct, but which some others, to be 
frank, clearly never achieve at all. 

The men who, in any Hunt, go consistently 
well are by no means all cut to a pattern. 
Some ride with a long , even a very long, stirrup; 
others ride normally; yet others, definitely 
short. One man will jump his fences noticeably 
faster than another, the difference being most 
evident when jumping timber. Again, few 
very good men are extravagently elegant, most 
being noticeably more practical than pretty. 
And so on. But they all have one characteristic 
in common, which I believe to be the root of 
the whole matter. It is that, one and all, they 
approach their fences, of whatever kind, more 
slowly than they jump them, and never really 
make use of more than the last three strides, 
even for the biggest and most unpromising 
obstacles. 

_ The whole matter of jumping has been 
written about ad lib., not to mention ad nauseam, 
by, one is tempted to suggest, almost everybody 
who has ever arrived upright on the other side 
of a fence. I have done it myself. In any 
case, the subject is far beyond the scope of a 
short article; but, since I believe that the 
ability to cross a well-fenced country as it comes, 
consistently well day after day on a variety of 
different horses—or even on two different 
horses—constitutes the highest test of practical 
horsemanship there is, steeplechasing not 
excepted, I propose to discourse for a while 
upon what I may call, and do consider the great 
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secret of it. To say, as I say, that the good 
man never approaches his fence faster than, 
or even as fast as, he jumps it does not 
mean that he never approaches fast. It does 
mean that when he approaches fast he jumps 
faster still. But it means also that we shall 
very seldom see him approaching really fast, 
or indeed anything like so fast as most 
other’ people always do. But let us not be 
surprised if we see him jurrp‘ng faster than 
other people, because that is just what we 
shall see, assuming that we are in a 
position, or a condition, to observe him at 
all. 

Let it not be thought at this point that I 
make any reference here to the rider who, 
before every fence, wrenches almost to a 
standstill, dances an agitated piaffe, and then 
executes a kind of desperate show-jump, for 
I do not. The reduction, and subsequent 
increase, of pace of the man to whom I refer 
may be almost imperceptible, and will be so 
if he is in a bit of a hurry to take, or regain, 
his place in front. When it is perceptible— 
as it generally is—it presents a fluent and 
pleasing spectacle, unmarred by any lack of 
harmony betwecnman and horse. It makes up, 
by clean jumping and a quick, smooth get-away, 
for any trifling loss of time that it may—I 
think erroneously—be held to entail. Above 
all, it is the greatest conserver of the horse’s 
strength, and hence the most potent insurance 
policy against avoidable trouble, that there is. 
I repeat, all the good men do it. 

But we ourselves cannot, alas! just go 
and do it too. For the horse must have been 
taught, preferably from the outset of his 
jumping career, to expect this process and to 
prefer it; or he must now be so taught. He 
can be so taught only by a rider who himself 
prefers it to a degree which renders anything 
else impossibly distasteful ; failing this he will 
not be really adamant about it, and the horse 
will not really learn, but will still fight for his 
head whenever he thinks he will and markedly 
when back again among the old associations of 
pace provided by the hunting-field. 

The process of instruction entails a good 
deal of quiet jumping over smallish but quite 
stiff fences, notably timber, having ditches on 
either side or both. One should begin by 
making the horse trot right up to a small jump 
and take off from a trot without reduction of 
pace. The idea is gradually to teach the horse 
what he really can spread himself over from 
a slow pace. This—spread—is what the horse 
must learn, the height entailed by jumping a 
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wide place slowly being then quite automatic. 
No practice fence, therefore, should, at first, 
ever lack width, and all of them should be, at 
the very least, as wide as they are high. 

The reliance upon speed which is all too 
prevalent is, I am persuaded, more frequently 
the cause of horses being spoilt than 
anything else except, perhaps, a horse’s know- 
ledge, born of experience, that he stands a 
good chance of being hurt in the mouth if 
he jumps at all. The two causes frequently 
exist together. This theory is unacceptable to 
the dauntless snaffle-and-ash-plant school of 
alleged thought, of course; in connection 
with which we may admit, in justice, if not in 
mercy, that, since the ash-plant hurts more 
than the snaffle, its exponents are confronted 
with persistent refusing less often than with 
the hazardous converse. But their horses are 
certainly not distinguished by an air of temperate 
confidence, whatever degree of apparent dash 
they may display. 

Many horses which go at a fence as if 
they would eat it are, in fact, among the worst 
refusers. For they are out of one’s hand, 
being already at full extension, and have then 
no reserve of thrust with which to execute the 
jump. To rush at their fences is their way 
of obtaining a freedom of head—a degree of 
non-collection if you like—which makes refusing 
not only possible but easy, and therefore 
frequent. One can feel such a horse “ shutting 
up ”’ at every stride. 

Complete freedom of rein should take 
place during, not before, the actual jump. I 
am by now well satisfied that the refusing 
horse ceases to refuse when carefully re-taught 
to jump, seldom fast and never very fast, 
but always faster than he is allowed to approach ; 
while a good young horse which has been so 
taught, systematically and over a sufficient 
length of time, can be relied upon to face with 
a cheer anything we are at all likely, or have 
any business, to confront him with. 

Unless we over-face him, or hurt his 
mouth, or insist on his jumping when he is 
blown and so give him the kind of fall he does 
not understand, there is no logical reason why, 
if he keeps sound and well, he should not retain 
his courage and grow in adroitness through 
many seasons. 

The mystified and reproachful misery in 
the simple mind of the bold horse which must 
attend his quite involuntary transformation 
into a refuser is a source of pretty grim re- 
flection—or would be if anybody reflected 
on it. BRIDOON. 
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THE CUCKOO’S SECRET 


By JAMES FISHER 
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Two remarkable photographs showing a cuckoo actually backing out of a meadow pipit’s nest and flying away with a stolen egg in its 


beak. 


Edgar P. Chance caused a 
stir in the ornithological 
world with his book ‘‘ The Cockoo’s 
Secret.”” His new book, THE ‘TRUTH 
ABOUT THE Cuckoo (Country Life, 12s. 6d.), 
is an extension of his early work, and is full 
of new material, discussion and photographs. 
It is a very remarkable publication. 

Mr. Chance can rightly claim to have dis- 
covered the cuckoo’s secret, and to be now 
telling the truth about the bird. To him belongs 
the credit of finding out how, and where, and 
when the female cuckoo lays her eggs; and 
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the bulk of our present knowledge of these 
vital matters is due to him, since it is his work 
that has given us the final proof of what a few 
workers such as Rey suspected and an unfortu- 
nately large number of ornithologists have been 
either sceptical, ignorant or fantastically dog- 
matic about. 

The essence of Mr. Chance’s discoveries 
is this: cuckoos belong to gentes, otherwise 
races, which are more or less host-specific. 
Members of one gens lay eggs which are gener- 
ally uniform and remarkably like those of their 
hosts in coloration. Usually a cuckoo lays 
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The bird was not on the nest for more than five seconds 


eggs in nests other than those of its normal host 
under pressure of circumstances, not other- 
wise ; though some individuals are less host- 
specific than others. The distribution of eggs 
among nests takes place over a rather fluid 
territory which the female takes up late in 
April, and in which she is usually accompanied 
by the male. Territories of cuckoos parasitising 
the same host do not overlap without battles 
ensuing, but those of birds using different 
hosts may overlap. Eggs are laid at two-day 
intervals provided suitable nests are available ; 
under the best possible conditions (aided arti- 
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The eighteen “ slow-motion” photographs on the left, which 
should be looked at through a magnifying glass show a cuckoo 
entering and Jaying her egg in a meadow pipit’s nest, backing 


out, 


and flying away with an egg in her beak. 


cuckoo immediately after laying her egg into a reed warbler’s 


nest. 
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ficially in Mr. Chance’s experiments by empty- 
ing meadow pipits’ nests so that they eould 
ay again), twenty-five eggs may be laid in 
ifty days ; normally each hen lays perhaps a 
iozen with an abundant and thickly distributed 
,ost like the meadow pipit, and rather less with 

more scattered host like the pied wagtail 
* the pied fly-catcher. 

Some of Mr. Chance’s results give us 

,formation which, to the student of animal 
ehaviour, is particularly interesting. For 
istance, the female cuckoo is a better bird’s- 
ester than man (a fact that Mr. Chance was 
‘ery quick to find out, and equally quick to 
take use of) ; cuckoos will ignore quite con- 
derable pruning (for photography) of their 
gsts’ nests, and will even lay in one when 
yprisoned in a trap. Certain individuals are 
tuch_ better bird’s-nesters and egg-layers 
yan others; and quite a good deal of the 
chnique of being an efficient parasite seems 
> be learned by experience. The male and 
emale have a display which involves the 
resentation of twigs, a ceremonial which 
aust date back, in evolution, to their non- 
iarasitic days. 

It is in his gradual building up, morsel by 

,orsel, of the details of the daily life of the 
sreeding cuckoo that Mr. Chance shines. The 
prodigious application and painstaking thorough- 
ess of his field work should be an example 
» all; there is many a lesson to be learned 
vy the casual in THE TRUTH ABOUT THE Cuckoo, 
nd many a warning to those who would madly 
eap to conclusions. Mr. Chance is a field 
vorker and observer of the very highest class, 
nd it is his efforts, and those of workers such 
as Mr. Eliot Howard, that have started a new 
school of direct behaviour observation in this 
country. Such a school was badly needed, 
since the ever-hungry mouth of academic 
zoology is demanding more-and more field 
observations on which to feed. 

An interesting example of this is to be found 

in this book. At the end of it Professor R. C. 
Punnett, one of the leading geneticists living 
to-day, contributes some interesting observa- 
tions on the genetics of egg colour in cuckoos, 
with special reference to the theory of host- 
specific gentes. He ends by pointing out that 
the real nature of the inheritance of egg colour, 
and of the tradition to adhere to particular 
hosts (if, as seems likely, such a tradition exists), 
cannot be finally discovered except by field 
work involving further collection of eggs. 

One of the most spectacular of Mr. Chance’s 

demonstrations concerns the method by which 
cuckoos introduce their eggs into their hosts’ 








In this enlarged print the cuckoo is shown approaching the pipit’s nest, which has been 


opened up to help the photographer. 


nests. From the point of view of general 
biology this is not perhaps as important as 
some of his other work, but the business has 
aroused such bitter controversy in the past 
that he has been well justified in making much 
of it in his investigations and writings. Direct 
observation of the laying of over one hundred 
eggs by cuckoos in birds’ nests has shown that 
on every occasion the eggs were laid in open 
nests, or into domed nests. Mr. Chance has 
carefully, and quite fairly, analysed all he could 
find in the literature of the cuckoo recording 
cases of the birds, supposedly, depositing the 
eggs in the nest with their beaks, or from 
their gullets, and has found every one of them 
wanting. Those who read his book must 
agree with him that there is no evidence that 
on any occasion a cuckoo’s egg has _ been 
deposited in a nest other than from the cloaca 
direct. 

In a most agreeable preface, Mr. Brian 
Vesey-Fitzgerald asks those who have strong 
feelings about egg-collecting to forget them 
when they read this book. With this sentiment 
I must most emphatically associate myself. 
There have been hopeful signs lately that 
opposite sides in the ancient egg-collecting 
controversy are beginning to see each other’s 
point of view. THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CUCKOO 


The pipit stands on guard on the right 


should persuade many protectionists that, for 
certain scientific work, it is essential to disturb 
nests and remove and preserve fertile eggs, 
to exchange eggs from nest to nest, and generally 
to interfere with the course of Nature for the 
sake of our better understanding of Nature. 
After all, the preservation of birds cannot, 
in the long run, be based on anything but honest 
scientific knowledge. Mr. Chance’s experi- 
ments could only be condemned if they en- 
dangered, in any way, the future of either 
cuckoos or meadow pipits. Can anybody 
suggest that they have done anything but make 
that future more interesting ? 

Like Mr. Fitzgerald in his preface, I have 
been unable to keep off the subject of collecting, 
and, like him, must agree that the extinction 
of birds is due, in the long run, most often to 
more deep-seated causes than the existence of 
determined men with blow-pipes and forceps. 
We should distinguish between the study of 
eggs (oology, if you like) and the pure collection 
of eggs, which may become kleptomania. 
Oology kept in its proper perspective, may 
occasionally (as here) make lasting contribu- 
tions to zoology. Kleptomania may occasion- 
ally do irreparable harm. And it is no use 
denying that there are one or two kleptomaniacs 
still loose. 


SOLDIERS IN THE VILLAGE 


HERE arethousands of men in Britain’s 

war-time army who, like myself, 

lived the whole of their pre-war life 

in a large town with little more know- 

ledge of the ways of the countryman 
than was conveyed in the milkman’s gossip 
about hay-making weather or the effect of 
drought upon the milk yield. 

The war has taken us out of our native 
towns and transported us to areas where there 
are few amusements of the kind enjoyed by 
the modern townsman. Here there are no 
cinemas nearer than, perhaps, seven miles, 
no League football, no greyhound tracks, no 
palatial dance-halls, no bright cafés, no lively 
public-houses, no late editions. All the com- 
plexities that make up ordinary town life are miss - 
ing, and, for a time, the loss seems irreparable. 

But, sooner or later, local interests help to 
fill up the gap. The village institute runs ‘a 
dance, the village pub introduces the soldier 
to some rum old local characters, football and 
cricket become games to play rather than to 
watch from thronged stands, and scut-tailed 
tabbits popping into a warren arouse warmer 
interest than ever the electric hare could. Even 
the distant cinema, visited rarely and after 
considerable effort, seems much more interest- 
ing than in the days when a thrice-weekly 
visit was a matter of course, and gives one 
something to talk about in the homeward ’bus. 

Then, day by day, we come into contact 
with fresh things, most of which we may have 
read about but have never seen. We are 
generally billeted in farm buildings or in 
cottages in quiet little villages where the 
everyday routine of the countryman’s life is all 


around us, and, being accepted as friendly 
people with that camaraderie which uniform 
often seems to introduce, we are admitted at 
once to confidences which the ordinary stranger 
rarely obtains. For us there is no suspicion, 
and no “stand-offishness’”’; the fields, the 
orchards and the gardens are thrown open to 
us freely and willingly. 

We are learning to appreciate many things 
in the country during our stay here. One of 
them is the beauty and attraction of lonely fields 
where one can taste the rare pleasure—to many 
town-dwellers rarely a pleasure—of being 
alone with Nature, away from the gregarious- 
ness of Army life for an hour or two. We are 
also learning to look at farm stock with an 
appraising eye, losing the townsman’s usual 
fear of animals in a new interest in quality and 
utility. We get some idea of the cost of agri- 
cultural machinery, the importance of ditching 
and hedging, and of the incessant and apparently 
losing fight against invading nettle and thistle. 

We soon find out that our occasional 
picnics and Sunday evening strolls of civilian 
days were never sufficient to show us the 
permanent features of country life. We did 
catch, perhaps, a glimpse of the seasonal 
changes, and some notion that there was more 
in farming than could be managed by the rural 
bumpkin of popular urban misconception, but 
to feel the rhythm of the farming year deeply 
we had to live away from our towns for a good 
long time. We had to see the land ploughed, 
harrowed, sown, and harvested to realise how 
much labour goes to the production of a few 
tons of grain, a few sacks of potatoes, a few tons 
of sugar beet, and to understand that in the 


country, at any rate, wages do not come 
mysteriously from China trade, or by exporting 
cotton yarn to Holland, but out of the native 
soil by a process of hard work and careful 
planning. 

In the village pub, too, we pick up much 
information, some of which ought to be widely 
known to all classes of people. We hear of 
the difficulties of the fruit harvest, how the 
fruit, which in our towns we could scarcely 
afford to buy at its high prices, is often allowed 
to rot on the ground because it doesn’t pay to 
pick it. We learn—and not through lectures, 
but out of the honest conversation of quiet 
men who know only too well—of the per- 
plexities of costs, labour, freightage and prices, 
of the vagaries of the weather and the local 
variations in conditions, and of the factors 
which make the farmer’s annual programme 
more of a gamble than a sinecure. 

This intimacy between townsman and 
countryman is laying the foundations of a much 
better understanding in the future. For too 
long there has been a tendency to regard 
farming as a primitive and outworn industry 
supported by subsidies contemptuously granted 
by more efficient exporting trades, but no man 
can live months in close touch with the realities 
of the land and retain such impressions. The 
more intelligent soldiers of to-day will go back 
to their towns, after the war, knowing that the 
land is still the basis of human life. Many of 
them, it is hoped, will find the attraction of life 
in the country strong enough to hold them there 
for the remainder of their lives if a wise policy 
of encouragement is adopted. 

A. E. BULLIVANT. 
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The House that Climbed a Hill 
CLAUGHTON HALL, LANCASHIRE 


From the fifteenth to the seventeenth century the home of a branch of the Croft family. Four 
brothers probably added the picturesque north front between 1570 and 1606. The building was 
moved by Mr. Morse in 1932-5 to the lofty ridge at the foot of which it originally stood 





2.—FROM THE NORTH-EAST CORNER OF THE FORECOURT TERRACE 


The north-east tower corbelled against the end of the early Tudor east wing 








S one motored from Yorkshire to Lancaster 
by the Lune Valley round the northern 
moors of Bowland Forest, soon after the 
village and castle of Hornby one used to 

pass an exceedingly picturesque old farmhouse 
called Claughton Hall. It lay across a rising meadow 
just south of the Lancaster road with the church 
beside it and wooded hills at the back. I remember 
having been excited by its two curious towers and 
making a note to have another look at it another 
time. Some years elapsed before I passed that way 
again, but I was on the look-out for Claughton, so 
my feelings can be imagined when I found that it 
wasn’t there! A small part of the house remained, 
inhabited by a farmer, and the terrace wall of great 
cyclopean blocks of stone which even then a derrick 
was in process of dislodging. Only a gaping hole 
marked the foundations of the rest. The farmer 
told me that the house was being moved a mile 
or so up the steep and rutty lane that climbed the 
hill through the woods. 

The third time I journeyed from Hornby to 
Lancaster at last brought the chase of Claughton to 
an end, for I came armed with an invitation from Mr. 
and Mrs. Esmond Morse. The lane through the 
woods, still steep, had become a practicable road, and 
after climbing about 40oft. emerged on to a high grass 
plateau with grand views over the roiling moors to 
Ingleborough to the east and the Westmorland fells 
up the Lune Valley. And there, looking more 
dramatic than ever on this magnificent site, loomed 
the towers of Claughton Hall with their innumer- 
able little windows, clustering chimneys, and ston: 
tile roofs, just as I had remembered them besid 
the main road below. 

The history of the house, never very explici 
since the removal of all original internal features 
and other alterations during its two centuries 0 
use as a farmhouse, is not simplified by the recon 
struction. But the process of removal has solve: 
several structural riddles. Generally speaking, th 
re-building has been exceedingly faithful, thoug! 
the front that used to look north-west now faces north 
north-east, and the entrance, which was by th 
porch at the back (Figs. 5 and 10), is now on th 
north front. Here a contemporary doorway ha: 
been blocked up and the fenestration altered (Fig. 4) 
The present front door is a wide depressed arch 
Above it is a trefoil-headed oriel window, not i 
this position originally and apparently inserted i 
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3.—(Above) HILL-TOPS A THOUSAND FEET 
HIGH RISE LEVEL WITH THE SITE 


The view from the east 


4.—(Centre) CLAUGHTON HALL ON ITS 
ORIGINAL SITE AT THE FOOT OF THE 
HILL BESIDE THE LANCASTER-HORNBY 
ROAD 
From a drawing by Jenny Wylie made in 1910; 
reproduced from “‘ The Victoria County History 
of Lancashire,” Vol. 8 


5.—(Below) THE SOUTH FRONT FROM 
ACROSS THE VALLEY 
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Copyright 6.—THE MUSIC ROOM ** Country Life” 


7.—THE BAY WINDOW OF THE MUSIC ROOM 
Over the porch in the south front (Fig. 10) 
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the old building from elsewhere at a relatively recent date. 
It takes the place of windows introduced in the nineteenth 
century. The round and trefoil headed windows either side 
of the doorway were in a low wing that ran back from the 
east side of the old house. This wing was not taken down, 
but reproduced in materials taken from an old shippon at 
the north corner of the old building. As soon as it was 
completed the owners moved into this part and personally 
supervised the taking down and re-erecting of the remainder. 
All the shaped stones of windows, doors, corbels, chimneys, 
etc., were carefully transposed. But the walling stones were 
sorted out and graded without attempting to preserve their 
original positions. The architect was Mr. Harry F. Fairhurst 
of Manchester, and the work was carried out by Messrs. 
C. M. Slinger and Sons, an old-established family of masons 
from Bentham, just across the Yorkshire border. 

The north-east wing—which remains standing on the old 
site near the church, and contained the trefoil-headed windows 








8.—THE ENTRANCE AND ORIEL WINDOW 


Now in the north front; the windows originally in the 
east wing. Circa 1500 


now in the front—is evidently the oldest part of the house, 
probably of late fifteenth-century date. Its north end is 
formed of a massive chimney and is seen on the left of the 
main block in the drawing reproduced (Fig. 4). This 
was not moved but was reproduced, as on the left of Fig. 2. It 
appears, therefore, that the main body of the house was 
added on to this earlier building at right angles, evidently 
during the sixteenth century, perhaps with additions after 
1600. The difference in the treatment of the two towers 
lends support to the idea that the building ot the whole front 
was not simultaneous. 

The towers, for example, are probably of different 
dates, though both culminate in lovely eight-light transomed 
windows of somewhat different character, with further lights 
round their corners. The east tower is crowned with a 
gable, its counterpart, slightly the loftier, with a low-pitched 
hipped roof. But while the latter is square in plan, the former 
is corbelled out against the gable of the east wing as it rises 
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(Fig. 2), taking advantage of the shape of the adjoin- 
og flue. In taking the house down, moreover, it 
-s found that the masonry of the tower was not 
onded on to the adjoining walls, whereas the square 
,wer is an integral part of the adjoining hall struc- 
re. Those present at the time received the im- 
ession that the corbelled tower was the latest part 
the building, added after the completion of the 
‘uare west tower in the nature of an afterthought. 
\is is not what one would have expected if building 
d proceeded from the fifteenth-century wing 
-stwards to the square tower which, in architectural 
haracter, looks the later of the two. Some light 
perhaps thrown on the question by a comparison 
ith the great window over the porch on the south 
wnt (Fig. 10). This consists of eighteen lights, 
ith six more in the returns, and is flanked by others of 
‘ght and eighteen lights respectively. These windows, 
id the general treatment of this the former main 
itrance front, most closely resemble those of the 
estern square tower. The inference is that they 
e contemporary, but that the corbelled tower is 
‘ther earlier or later, and that, in either case, the 
ery unusual design was arrived at gradually and 
ot conceived beforehand. 

Nevertheless, the treatment of both fronts 

iggests an identical desire for light and outlook in 
he builder. The area of window space, even in that 
ge when the cheaper manufacture of 
‘lass and a dawning enjoyment of pro- 
spect led, as at Hardwick, to “ more 
window than wall,” is exceptionally 
arge. Indeed, the peculiar exaggeration 
in height of the two north towers (which 
are really only the ordinary flanking 
gables of an Elizabethan house drawn 
upwards) can be best explained by the 
builder wishing to see the view of the 
Westmorland fells northwards, which he 
could not do adequately from the top 
floor of the house as it stood. If so, 
the reason for moving the house is the 
same as that which produced its peculiar 
design. Certainly no other house that 
has been moved looks more at home 
on its new site. 

When we come to assigning the 
building to definite individuals we are 
still left to conjecture. The Crofts who 
lived in Claughton and_ ultimately 
became sole lords of the manor were a 
branch of the Dalton family and are 
found holding a small property here in 
the thirteenth century. From the death 
of John Croft in 1416 the record of their 
succession is complete, and it appears, 
from the inquisitions post mortem, that 


10.—(Centre) THE PORCH IN THE 
SOUTH FRONT 
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11.—FROM HALL TO DINING-ROOM IN THE EAST WING 
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9.—IN THE TOP OF THE NORTH- 
EAST TOWER 


they bought up the other moieties in 
the manor during Elizabeth’s reign. The 
presumption as regards the house is that 
the north wing was built after their 
capital and status had been thus con- 
solidated. In looking down the pedigree 
for a likely builder of the earliest wing, 
which we have assigned on the evidence 
of its windows to the late fifteenth 
century, though possibly paits of it are a 
100 years earlier, we find that Henry 
Croft II, grandson of the John alluded to 
above, died in 1480, aged eighty or so 
years, and was succeeded by Henry III, 
who lived till 1510 and the age of seventy. 
These mature lives connote some degree 
of prosperity, so it may well have been 
one of them who housed himself in solid 
if modest comfort in the old wing. 
After his time successions were more 
rapid until his great-grandson Thomas 
succeeded as a young man in 1524 and, 
before he died in 1556, had acquired 
properties in half a dozen adj cent 
pri hes. His sons Heny, G_-briel, 
William and Edward, who each suc- 
ceeced to Claughton, continued the 
process by buying up the outstanding 
moieties of the manor of Claughton, 
which, by the time of Edward’s death 
in 1614, was entirely in their hands. The only 
one of them to have heirs male was the youngest, 
Edward, and of his two sons the younger sold the 
property soon after 1632. The four brothers give 
the impression of being rather unusual men. 
Gabriel, who followed his brother Henry in 1570, 
had been Queen’s Auditor in Ireland in 1561— 
an employment (whatever it involved) that sounds 
lucrative. Apparently a bachelor and recorded to 
have added considerably to the estate, he looks like 
the kind of man who would. begin adding on to the 
house in the rather original manner described. He 
died in 1587, leaving his property and projects to 
brother William, who certainly went on with con- 
solidating the property and, I suspect, the house. 
It may be he who finished off the corbelled tower 
before his death in 1606. Brother Edward may or 
may not be identified with a Rev. Edward Croft, 
rector of Heysham. According to my hypothesis, he 
finished off anything that remained to do. Con- 
jectural as all this must be, it seems to fit the character 
of the building, though it is possible that Edward’s 
two sons—Henry (died 1625) and Edward, who in 
1632 compounded for the recusancy of some of his 
forebears—may have been the builders. The latter 
mortgaged and sold most of the property ; Francis 
Sherington of Worsley and his descendants becoming 
owners of part at least of it, In 1702 the manor was 
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bought by Thomas Fenwick of Burrow and 
remained with that family till 1898, when the 
Claughton Manor Brick Company became 
lords of the manor. Mr. and Mrs. Morse 
bought the old Hall and part of the original 
Claughton property in 1932. 

No interior features of the old house 
survived. Roots and hay were stored in the 
great hall, being fcd through the floor to horses 
and cattle below. The only occupant of the 
west tower was an old sow, none of the upper 
floors surviving. The floor levels had to be set 
to the windows and fireplaces, giving a “ great 
hall” of 54ft. by 27ft. on the first floor of 
the main building (Fig. 6). This fills the 
upper part, being lit from both sides, and 
uses a fine old timber structure for the roof. 
The bay window over the south porch helps to 
light this room, and in Fig. 7 is seen the rather 
uncommon treatment of the inner faces of 
the jambs and transoms, with sunk panels and 


little rosettes at the intersections. Over the 
door of the dining-room (Fig. 11) is set a 
crudely sculptured stone whose connection 
with the old building is uncertain. The tops of 
the two towers are occupied by small square 
rooms (Fig. 9) through the many windows of 
which there is a superb view, when the 
weather is clear, of the whole silhouette of the 
Lake District. Each is reached, and must 
always have been reached, up a little staircase, 
and their isolation suggests that these “ pro- 
spect rooms ” should be considered as fore- 
runners of the roof terraces fashionable in 
seventeenth-century houses. 

Additions have been made to both ends 
of the house to adapt it for use as a modern 
family home. ‘To the east an office wing 
extends (Fig. 3) where, on the original site, 
were farm buildings. And to the west a 
long, low wing has been built for garages and 
squash court, with a loggia at the back. On 
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the new site this long horizontal line is 
valuable to the composition of the north 
elevation which, in effect, it anchors to the 
skyline (Fig. 1). 

The old forecourt 
a satisfying foundation 
silhouette to spring from. 
(Fig. 5) the ground falls very steeply to ; 
narrow ghyll, the farther side of which, n 
less steep, is thickly wooded but with ope: 
glades and paths. A narrow terrace ruris beloy 
the windows of the house, and gradually th: 
valley and woodland are being formed into : 
wild garden. Gardening, as such, however, i 
in more senses than one an uphill task on thi 
strenuous site where nature and climat 
provide as much as eye and mind can desir 
in the panorama over hundreds of squar 
miles of chequered uplands and the ever 
changing atlas of the clouds. 

CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 


wall, too, form: 
for the fantastic 
On the south sid 


THE RE-BUILDING OF COVENTRY 


MR. D. E. GIBSON, CITY ARCHITECT OF COVENTRY, ON 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


T the Royal Society of Arts on Decem- 
ber roth, Mr. E. E. Gibson, City 
Architect of Coventry, reviewed not 
only the catastrophe that has over- 
taken that city, but the plans made 

for its reconstruction before the war and the 
remarkable housing developments instituted 
since the outbreak of war. All these aspects of 
Coventry have a direct bearing on building 
policy after the war. He said that, before the 
recent catastrophic bombing, many citizens had 
despaired of the possibility of having a dignified 
and fitting city centre. High land values, the 
delays involved by town planning legislation, 
together with a lack of plan for the central 
area, made it seem impossible. Now, in a 
night, all was changed. Instead of a tightly 
packed mass of buildings of ever - description, 
there were just burnt-out ruins. Desolation, 
débris and ashes were everywhern ; but like 
a forest fire the present evil might bring forth 
greater riches and beauty. He con-inued: 

** Over a year and a half ago I prepared a 
Civic Centre scheme which, grouped round the 
two noble medieval churches, embodied all 
the public buildings in one ordered conception, 
at the same time suggesting a central park space 
which is so badly needed. In one night the 
entire site is cleared ready for this regeneration 
It rests but with the fortunes of war and 
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despaired of this possibility 


the desire of a great people to see it accom- 
plished.” 

Many things which were forced upon us as 
war emergencies might well prove to be funda- 
mental steps towards the goal of more universal 
happiness for which we all strove. In spite 
of scientific and material progress, the general 
level of health, education, and morals in our 
civilisation, not to speak of private and public 
taste, were at a low level. London had become 
the great magnet, at once congested and sprawl- 
ing, while looking on impotently was a great 
body of highly trained architects and planners, 
visualising rational and ordered plans for 
living, but powerless so long as the chief 
concern of building development was private 
profit. 

In the present lull, when lethal destruction 
took the place of unconsidered construction, 
every morning new open spaces appeared, 
and people were asking themselves: would 
they just be filled up as they were, or would 
advantage be taken of this opportunity ? Would 
landowners, who often had had a short-sighted 
and acquisitive outlook, “‘ again be allowed to 


smash the ideas of our twentieth-century 
Wrens?” The talent was there waiting to 
be used. 


Mr. Gibson emphasised the necessity for 
at least the preliminary work for replanning 





“COVENTRY TO-MORROW ” 
A model for the proposed replanning of the heart of the City as a Civic Centre, isolating the two great 
churches in a public park bordered by new municipal and educational buildings. 


In a night, all is changed.” 


‘Many citizens had 


being undertaken immediately. The firs 
step, he advocated, should be the formation 
of a full-time committee of highly trained 
planners in possession of such knowledge as 
already exists—such, for instance, as the report 
of the Commission for Industrial Distribution 
of the Population, the relevant P.E.P. Report, 
and the report of the proposed Severn Barrage 
Scheme. This committee should have the 
widest powers possible in war-time for the 
preparation of a long-term national plan. To 
assist this central committee, every town 
should have in its architect’s department a 
group of town-planners preparing a_ local 
survey from which a comprehensive plan could 
be constructed. 

He would like to see a reversal of the 
present population trend. It should be possible, 
with the grid and cheap electricity, to have a 
network of clean, healthy towns, small enough 
for every man to be within calling distance of 
the country, and yet large enough to provide 
collective facilities for decent cultured living. 
The towns would aim at consuming as much 
as possible of the products of the ir local region. 
In this way the towns and country, so long 
divorced, would be regenerated. The keynote 
of the planning committees should be decen- 
tralisation and regeneration. 

The immediate post-war problem would 
be the provision of a vast quantity 
of accommodation: houses to 


replace those destroyed and to 
overtake the stoppage of building 
during the war years. There 
would be inevitably a_ great 


shortage of labour and skill, and a 
shortage of certain materials. Simi- 
lar conditions at the end of the last 
war had evolved the prefabricated 
steel and concrete house. Sinc« 
then the Building Research Statior 
had done an immense amount © 
technical and scientific researc! 
on building materials, and th 
glaring defects of twenty years ag 
should not arise again. Some ¢ 
these problems had alread 
presented themselves in the wart 
time building which was proceedin 
at present in Coventry. 


CONCRETE HOUSES AT 
COVENTRY 


“The city of Coventry,’ sai 
Mr. Gibson, “is one of the fev 
places where  house-building 


continuing during the war. Som 
2,500 new houses _ are bein; 
built, as well as four Guik 


Houses, in order to provide ac 
commodation for workers and thei: 
families who have been called t 
Coventry. In view of the urgency 
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Right) CONCRETE 
"ERRACE HOUSES AT 
COVENTRY 


‘elow) A DESIRABLE 
\Y-OUT FOR SUCH 
)USES PROVIDING 
COMMON GARDEN 


produced by permission 
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of .he work and the shortage of labour it was 
not possible to provide new road lay-outs, and 
the houses had to be erected on roads which 
already existed, and which had been laid out 
for speculative building. This meant that the 
houses had to follow the usual street line, and 
it was not possible to introduce community 
centres which are among the things most 
lacking in housing development in this 
country. 

“One of the immediate difficulties to be 
faced was the lack of timber and steel, and ways 
had to be found for building with the minimum 
of these materials. The main substitute was 
concrete, using a small amount of steel for 
reinforcement, and these materials have been 
used for ground floor, first floor, roofs and 
staircases. The important point to remember 
in using concrete in this way is that the plans 
must be specially arranged so that the concrete 
beams are all of standard lengths, because the 
concrete is poured into moulds and it is obvi- 
ously cheaper if only a few moulds have to be 
made than if there are many moulds of different 
sizes. Before the new plans were prepared an 
attempt was made to substitute concrete floors 
in the old type of houses which had been 
designed for timber, but it was found that a 
saving of £25 per house could be made by 
standardising the lengths of beam. There is 
a general feeling that concrete is a cold and hard 
material for house-building, but with proper 
design and construction the resulting house 
can be mede more comfortable and more 
permanent than the normal house which was 
built before the present war. In the new houses 
which are now being built the floors contain 
sealed air cells which will stop cold from the 
ground from reaching the room. The concrete 
is covered with special floor blocks which are 
warm and beautiful and do not require carpets 
as does the ordinary wooden floor. The walls 
are built of two brick leaves with an air space 
between them to stop damp penetrating to 
the inside, and to keep the house warm in 
winter. The staircase is of concrete brought 
to a smooth surface, with provision for fixing 
fitted carpets. The concrete on the first floor 
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has cork lino stuck to it as a floor finish. The 
usual wooden skirting has been replaced by a 
tiled one. The flat roof is of reinforced con- 
crete which contains a waste product obtainable 
from blast-furnace slag, of which there is plenty 
in this country. This is a new material, which 
has good insulating properties and also has 
many other technical advantages. The only 
timber which is being used is in the doors, 
and from this it will be seen that the houses 
are almost fire-proof, and will not be subject 
to dry-rot.” 

An entirely new idea in these houses was 
the provision of an air-raid shelter inside the 
house. Good features of the English village, such 
as a strip of common lawn between the houses 
and the roads, had been introduced, instead of 
the disordered appearance of many small front 
gardens. 


THE QUESTION OF PERMANENCE 


Much of the inconvenience of private and 
public buildings to-day was due to their being 
out of date, but too solid and too expensive 
to pull down. ‘“ Building science is advancing 
so rapidly that we have no right to build as 
for a thousand years. A university is a per- 
manent thing, but the permanence should lie 
in the continuity of learning, not in the building, 
which satisfies the wants of yesterday but 
hampers those of to-day. A house should be 
regarded as permanent only for about thirty 
years and should then be replaced by an up-to- 
date one. In the usual small house of to-day 
the bricks might stand for a thousand years, yet 
the softwood bay windows only twenty years 
without extensive repairs. As we already have 
mass-produced houses, then let us at least 
mass-produce these well.” 

After the war Coventry alone would have 
several large factories which would no longer 
be required for their present purpose, but 
there would still be the plant, skilled labour 
and organisation. He suggested that these 
factories should be switched over to the pro- 
duction of houses, using the light, efficient and 
beautiful materials like steel, duralumin and 
light alloys, which are stressed to such efficiency 
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and economy in aircraft. Another material 
which should have extensive uses was pre-cast 
concrete, a scheme for which was being worked 
out at the moment by the Cement and Concrete 
Association for a grid of members each qins. 
by 2ins. at 1ft. 6in. centres, to be made in 
units up to 12ft. by 12ft.. These units would 
form walls and roofs, and would form a very 
good frame to which various exterior and 
interior facing materials could be applied. 

If the solution to the post-war housing 
shortage lay along some such lines as these, it 
might be necessary to make some alteration 
to the building trade organisations. A new 
trade of, say, fitter or assembler would be 
required, and concreting should also be a 
recognised trade. 

A committee of architects, representatives 
of aircraft works, and of the Building Research 
Station, should be set up now: it could decide 
the design and construction, accommodation to 
be provided in each house—say three-bed 
parlour type as a basis—and enable building 
to begin almost immediately after the end of 
hostilities. 





LAND NATIONALISATION 


On the wider issues of planning, Mr. 
Gibson considered that the only solution lay 
in some form of nationalisation of all land. 
One method would be to convert all freehold 
property into leasehold to the State with a 
ninety-nine year lease. ‘To ensure that the 
control so obtained was well used, every county, 
city and town should have its own architect, 
who should be responsible for town-planning, 
approval of deposited plans, and administering 
building bye-laws which should be issued by 
the R.I.B.A. Unfortunately, in many local 
authorities there was no architect in control. 
It was to be hoped that the new Ministry of 
Works and Buildings would interest itself in 
this vital matter. 

Mr. Gibson visualised the setting up of a 
new type of educational centre for the building 
industry of the future, based on the model 
conceived by Professor Gropius in his Bauhaus, 
now so tragically debased by the Nazis. It 
would be a combination of technical school, 
architectural school, and town-planning depart- 
ment, in which students would learn to handle 
and work on materials in their early years and 
would be sifted out in accordance with their 
talents and ability. These centres could perhaps 
await the coming of peace, but in the meantime 
We must prepare for an immediate housing 
programme and, for this, train large numbers of 
young men of pre-military age in the new 
technical requirements of building. 

The Government, in setting up a new 
Minstry of Works and Buildings, under a 
brilliant and energetic Mirister, had shown 
itself fully alive to the vital importance of 
reconstruction. It had an opportunity before 
it that had never occurred before, born, it is 
true, out of a catastrophe of colossal magnitude, 
but an opportunity to be grasped with both 
hands, and which might be the means of making 
this country once more “‘ a jewel set in a silver 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS 


By PAUL OPPE 


A GOOD SHOW 
UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


PISCATOR AND VENATOR 
By Hesketh Hubbard 





STREET SCENE, by L. S. Lowry 





MISS EDITH SITWELL AT RENISHAW HALL, by C. R. W. Nevinson 











URRENT events have given a new, 

transitory, picturesqueness to one or tw 

spots in the neighbourhood of Suffolk Stree:, 

but they have scarcely affected the Annuz! 

Winter Exhibition which the Royal Societ 
of British Artists have bravely decided to open there 
as usual, on December 14th. There may have bee 
less pressure on the hanging space, but the general 
level is higher, and with less crowded walls the effect 
is very agreeable. 

Only a small handful of the exhibitors have gone 
to the war for their subjects. Under the title 
‘‘Homo Sapiens”? R. H. Sauter sends a half-length 
portrait, life-size, of a gas-mask and a khaki overall, 
a clever study of dun colour against a grey background ; 
and Miss Sylvia Gosse’s “‘ Survivors of the Simon 
Bolivar, Nov. 18, 1939’ shows a seaman holding an 
orphaned baby in his arms, with a pathos and grimness 
which are in wholesome contrast to the ‘‘ Roll out the 
Barrel” demonstrations generally presented to the 
public. Physical training of recruits has moved 
Karl Hagedoorn to a sketchy pattern, and Scott 
Nisbet has discovered in ‘‘ First Aid Demonstration ” 
that conscious humour fits very well with the scheme 
and treatment of a Stanley Spencer panel. Clearly 
the intense looks and rapt attention of the group of 
V.A.D.s and nurses are directed to the manly charms 
of the experimental casualty rather than to the method 
of his handling. These are the only war pictures, but 
Jan Gordon’s well stocked travel portfolios have pro- 
vided him with miraculously topical subjects in ‘‘ The 
Citadel, Argyrocastro”’ and ‘“‘ North of Koritza, 
Greek Frontier,” which are even more _ redolent 
of the locality in their manner than in their subjects. 

As in former years, landscape is more in evidence 
on these walls than portrait or figure painting. Bertram 
Nicholls, the President, sends a ‘‘ Richmond, Yorks ” 
which, with his other landscapes, aims at the weight 
and dignity of an Old Master, to the sacrifice of light 
and air. P. H. Padwick and Hesketh Hubbard :n 
his composition “ Piscator and Venator ” are much 
in the same tradition, but the latter has also tw 
smaller canvases, one of Edinburgh Castle from t 
Grassmarket, the other of the demolished Alp 
Club, of which the latter especially is charming 
colour and free from stilted formality. But for ° 
greater part the landscapes are in the more open a 
fresh tradition of English painting. There are 
number of small pictures, genuinely observed < 
freely set down, of which, after Ethel Walk« 
characteristic and now all but automatic sketch 
sea in mist, Campbell Mellon’s dainty grey shore 2 
sky with sparkling figures, called ‘‘ Young Englan 
S. van Abbé’s snow scene ‘“‘ The House Opposit 
and Basil Rakoczi’s blue-grey ‘‘ Connemara ”’ may 
picked out as the most successful. But the honours 
landscape rest with Adrian Hill, whose “ Bris 
Intervals, North Wales” carries the freedom a 1 
directness of a sketch throughout a sustained co 
position, and with John Cole, whose warmly colou: 
town views, notably his “‘ By the Mall, Notting fF 
Gate,” are uniformly solid, well placed and satisfyi! 
In complete contrast there are two of L. S. Lowr 
whimsical and decorative street scenes in sorc 
Lancashire towns. The ‘Town Hall,’ with 
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marooned island of ambitious architecture, is the 
more piquant of the two. He has also sent two 
experiments in new and different manners, the 
‘Doctor’s Surgery,” an interior with larger 
Sgures, and a very much formalised landscape 
alled ‘“‘A Landmark.” If they are less successful 
han his now familiar slum scenes they are none 
he less welcome as indicating a refusal to 
cquiesce in a manner. : 

Except for a large nude by Dunlop, ‘‘ Bather 
t Henley-on-Thames,” the figure paintings are 
nostly slight. A pleasantly coloured ‘* Market- 
lay, Brantome,” by Sylvia Gosse, and a witty 

Night-club, Paris,” by Ethel Macmillan, are 

he most striking. C. R. W. Nevinson’s ‘“ Edith 
Sitwell at Renishaw Hall ” is a ruddy glow of pre- 
var comfort with all but complete self-effacement 
£ the distinguished sitter. Of the others several 
yrovide a pleasant exercise in discrimination 
etween sheer incompetence and modernity. 

On the whole, the water-colours and black- 
nd-white show more confidence and comfort in 
he management of the medium than the oils. In 
yure water-colour, Myles Tonks’ “‘ Culm Valley, 
JYevon”’ has admirably handled gradations and 
listance in green, and Mabel Bruce Low’s 
‘Holiday by the Sea ” is spirited in movement 
nd colour. Russell Reeve’s ‘‘ South Coast 
Raiders ” is not a war picture but an excellent 
chalk drawing of weary excursionists. The most 
avoured method here at the moment is that of 
apid pen or pencil notation washed with slight 
-olour, as in Lord Methuen’s “Ampton Place,” 
and Enid Abrahams’ “‘ Globe Road.” 
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BRIGHT INTERVALS, NORTH WALES, by Adrian Hill 


FARMING NOTES 


THE NATION’S FOOD NEXT YEAR—INCOME TAX AND RECLAMATION—A FARMER’S REMINISCENCES—THE 


EGG 


NTIL the past fortnight farmers had 

hardly realised the seriousness of the 

call for more food production at home. 

That was not surprising. The Min- 

istry of Food led people to believe 
through Press statements and broadcasts that 
everything was all right and would be all right. 
The farmer with fat sheep to sell found that the 
collecting centres could not take all he had to 
offer and that half his entry must be held over 
for another day. The farmer with wheat to 
sell found that the mills were full up with wheat 
and could not take delivery for a week or two. 
All the evidence suggested that, while increased 
home food production was considered import- 
ant, the nation would still be able to import 
almost unlimited quantities of corn and meat. 
Now we know that this is not so. Abundant 
supplies in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South America are available to Britain if 
they can be shipped. But the shipping cannot 
be spared. A big army in the Near East is 
already making heavy calls on shipping, and 
as the months go on there will be less and less 
shipping space for imported food and feeding- 
stuffs. No bananas will come in after this 
month, less frozen meat in the New Year, and 
all round the nation will have to rely more on 
home production. At the worst, people will 
have to live more on oatmeal and potatoes next 
winter. It is well to be fully prepared for any 
contingency and to grow for next year’s harvesi 
all the extra corn we can. There is hardly a 
farm in the country that could not do more, 
however much has already been done to increase 
production. In any case, still more grassland 
will have to come under the plough. Now that 
farmers know that the utmost extra production 
is really wanted, a full response to the Govern- 
ment’s call is assured. 

* & * 

A friend of mine has taken over a block 
of semi-derelict land which he is tackling 
with all his resources to bring it back into 
fuller production as soon as possible. He has 
asked the Inland Revenue people how he 
stands as regards Schedule B assessment for 
income tax. It is obviously unfair that, besides 
spending a lot on reclaiming the land, he should 
also pay income tax on an old assessment which 
assumes that the land is fully productive. The 
Inland Revenue have now told him that a 
farmer who is aggrieved by the amount fixed 
for the annual value of his property is entitled 
to appeal to the General Commissioners, who 
will hear his appeal and, if they think fit, amend 


the assessment. The Inland Revenue also 
remind him that Rule 6 of Schedule B allows 
a deduction of tax in the case of land used for 
the purposes of husbandry only if the actual 
profits fall short of the annual value as assessed. 
So my friend has the choice of trying to get 
the Schedule B assessment reduced or putting 
in accounts. By the way, there is some con- 
fusion about income-tax position generally. 
As I understand the matter from my accountant, 
I can still pay tax this year on my Schedule B 
assessment, but next year I shall have to pay 
on actual profits. Thanks to higher valuations 
as well as the increased prices for corn, most 
of us have made some profit this year, perhaps 
for the first time for several years. If the 
profit is above the Schedule B assessment, 
something can be put by to reduce the bank 
overdraft, which is as it should be. 


* & * 


I have been enjoying a book written by 
a Wiltshire farmer, Mr. Charles W. Whatley, 
and I am sure a good many other farmers will 
enjoy reading it too. Mr. Whatley is evidently 
a bit of a character and the record of his life 
from the ’seventies to 1940 is full of touches 
which reveal the farmer who knows his way 
about the world and does not hesitate to take 
his own line. He has called his book ‘‘ Farming 
and Foxhunting,” and it is clear that, while 
he has made his living from the first, a good 
deal of his zest for life is derived from the 
second. ‘The successful farmer is not often 
persuaded to put down on paper his remini- 
scences and tell how from a small start he has 
established himself through the years as one 
of the leading farmers in his county. Mr. 
Whatley has missed no opportunities in busi- 
ness, but he has stuck throughout bad times 
as well as good to the tenets of good husbandry. 
A flock of Hampshire Down sheep have always 
trodden fertility into his land. The account 
he gives of harvest home suppers at Burderop, 
when all the men and their wives celebrate 
the year’s achievements, tells of the right team 
spirit throughout the farm. If there were more 
Whatleys and fewer Jeremiahs among the 
farming community we should all get on 
better. In commending this book, let me add 
that the proceeds of the sale of the book, 
which is published by Messrs, Vintons at 7s. 6d., 
are to go to the Red Cross Agricultural Fund. 

ee 

My Sunday paper tells me that a queue 

a quarter of a mile long formed in Woolwich 


SHORTAGE—DAIRY FARMING DIFFICULTIES 


Market when it became known that a dealer 
had English eggs for sale. Yet we all know 
that the home poultry industry could produce 
all the eggs the nation requires. 'The present 
shortage is a sad reflection on our lack of fore- 
sight in years past. Given consistent en- 
couragement general farmers could perfectly 
well have increased their laying flocks and 
grown all the wheat required for them. The 
most economical place for the hen is the 
general farm, where the bulk of the feeding- 
stuffs can be grown and where the fullest use 
can be made of the poultry manure. This is 
valuable stuff to maintain the fertility of arable 
land, especially if it is supplemented with a 
dressing of lime. With no consistent policy 
for guidance, the poultry industry is suffering 
severely in war-time. Every week I hear of 
another poultry farmer going out of business 
because he cannot get enough feeding-stuffs to 
make it worth while continuing. ‘The man 
with equipment for 1,200 layers can do little 
good with an allocation of feeding-stuffs suffi- 
cient to feed only 400, even if he makes full use 
of the kitchen waste which is now available 
from some towns. 
* * * 

After the shortest day we can hope for 
some improvement in milk yields. The cows 
have been performing abominably this autumn 
and winter. I have never known them so 
difficult to coax into a respectable yield, and 
the milk cheque at the end of the month has 
been disappointingly small, despite the higher 
price per gallon which rules this winter. The 
trouble is generally attributed to the long 
drought in the summer, and certainly the cows 
came into the autumn in poorer condition than 
usual. This was true particularly of the autumn- 
calved heifers to which we look to keep up the 
herd average. At the same time, I am sure 
many dairy farmers have been going very 
carefully with the cake. There has been no 
extravagant feeding this season. Many have 
not been able to get all the cake they needed 
to keep their stale cows in full milk. The spring 
calvers have been cut down in the cake ration 
and their yields are a quart or two below normal. 
All these quarts add up and account for the 
falling off in the country’s total supply. So 
far as I can judge, not many farmers have gone 
out of milk production. A good many talk of 
doing so, and unless they get better returns 
before the end of this winter we must expect 
a real shortage of milk next winter. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FURTHER LETTERS FROM 
BRITISH OFFICERS — 
PRISONERS OF WAR AT 
OFLAG IXA 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—I notice you are very kindly 
helping the families of prisoners in 


Camp Oflag IXA by publishing 
parts of their letters. My son, 
Lieutenant Trevor C. N. Gibbens, 


M.A., M.B., R.A.M.C. (since made 
Captain), was taken on May 28th. 
Some of this letter is too painful to 
print. The regiment is the Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. 

I don’t see him at all in the 
picture you print. I wish the 
authorities would allow us to send a 
good blanket to each, well rolled and 
sewn up. I am afraid they will be 
cold: but you notice he does not say 
he is hungry. There may be some 
pressure on them about that—letters 
would not be sent at all if they said 
too much. 

I thank you very much person- 
ally. I advertised on June 11th in 
The Times, thinking men home from 
Dunkirk would know something of 
him, and had many letters. I enclose copies of two 
of his letters. 

** Till now there has been no letter communica- 
tion and it is very doubtful now. I was captured 
on May 28th after a miraculous escape when the 
whole house collapsed. Our division was sacrificed 
in rear-guard action near Dunkirk. The Germans 
were very kind. After that worked in British 
hospital in France and Belgium and came here, a 
beautiful house, on July 2oth. There are Naval, 
R.A.F. and other medicals here, and Ged’s friend 
Forsyth. We are well treated and get good food, 
especially when Red Cross parcels come through 
again. The old prisoners did very well before 
parcels stopped. 

** The weather has been grand and we sun-bathe 
all day, and have enough books and medical books 
for months, and have classes in French and German 
and concerts with plenty of talent. They say they 
will repatriate us as soon as a route is open, which 
probably will not be for some months, however. 

‘“*T would be very grateful for letters and parcels. 
The Red Cross in London will tell you what you 
can send, how often and how much. The official 
Red Cross food parcels are very complete. The 
personal parcel is best, nearly all tobacco (six 
pounds of pipe tobacco) out of bond and the 
rest chocolate. Don’t need any clothes except 
underwear for winter, pyjamas and sweater for 
winter, and sound shoes. I’d like a fountain pen 
with a fine nib. I’d like books (medical). 

Heard that Larry Wolfe nobly volunteered to stay 
behind with wounded.—Trevor.”’ 

Also postcard, August 7th.—‘‘ We have officers 
of Vandyke, Shark, Starfish, Sealand Undine here.” 

Dated September 12th, 1940, received Novem- 
ber 15th.—‘‘ I expect Sidmouth is flourishing— 
but Kensington, Selsey and Blackheath are evacu- 
ated. We hear of big raids on London; I hope 
very much you are all safe. I don’t think you will 
get any letters I sent before I came here (July 20th) 
because we couldn’t write to Geneva before then. 
Geneva will have sent you a wire on August 2nd 
or so. I hope I was not reported killed. One 
fellow here has received a lot of glowing obituary 
notices |” 


I was interested to know, when he mentions three 
places at home where relations live, that he hears 
any news at all, thinking they would not be allowed 
the radio, orpapers. With many thanks. 





S. GrsBens, 4, Lord Street West, 
Southport. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


S1r,—I thank you for your letter of Nov- 
ember 15th about my son, Lieutenant 
J. A. Body. Enclosed is the snapshot to 
which I referred. My son mentions 
that of his troop only four remained 
alive, of whom two were wounded, 
and he had a truly miraculous escape. 
I have shown my copy of CouNTRY 
LIFE to many people and it has caused 
great interest.—F. W. Bopy, 20, Park- 
view Gardens, Woodford Avenue, Ilford, 
Essex. 

(We are enabled by the kindness of 

our correspondent to publish the photo- 
graph shown on this page.—ED.]} 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I wish to thank you very much for 
publishing the picture of the officers in 
Germany again. I could not procure a 
copy of the first picture published. 

My husband is the twelfth man in 





~ » NAVAL AND AIR FORCE PRISONERS AT OFLAG IXA 


the second row, reading from left to right, 2nd 
Lieutenant G. E. Wood of the Durham Light 
Infantry. I am also pleased to hear of Mrs. Gee’s 
suggestion, and will forward any information I 
receive from my husband to you.—Nancy Woop, 
1, Fawdon Lane, Fawdon, Newcastle-on-Tyne 3. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—My son, 2nd Lieutenant G. Brian Blackburn, 
taken prisoner (Sherwood Foresters) in Norway, 
April 22nd, writes : 

“We are all very happy here and getting used 
to the life. The time goes amazingly quickly, 
reading, playing a great deal of Bridge, a weekly 
concert on Saturday nights produced by an officer 
of the 2nd Battery and they are really excellent. 
Every Wednesday evening an officer gives a talk 
on any interesting adventure he has had or his civil 
occupation. We have not received any Red Cross 
parcels since July 24th, but the Red Cross, Geneva, 
have sent us jam, cheese, chocolate powder, tinned 
milk, etc., and so we have been living very well. 
Letters have been coming through regularly. We 
all hope we shall be able to write more than one 
letter a month—+there are big possibilities of that 
ban being lifted. I have made several friends here 
chiefly with the Scottish units.” 

This was received on November 6th and written 
by him on September 1st, 1940.—(Mrs. GEORGE 
BLACKBURN), Nottingham. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I have had another letter at the end of last 
week from Captain Scott Martin, dated Septem- 
ber 13th, so it did not take quite so long as the others 
to get here. He starts by saying: ‘‘At last I can 
write again, the Red Cross having released the 
regulation of one letter only. I have not heard yet 
but I hope to any day.’’ He goes on to say: “I 
do a lot of model making and I help run entertain- 
ments and camp paper. We hold exhibitions of our 
models on Sundays, as many follow my example.” 
—I. M. Scorr Martin. 

LIFE.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY 


Sir,—With reference to your photograph of officers 
at Oflag IXA on page 399 of your issue of Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1940, the officer ninth from the left in 
the third row seated, according to your numbering, 
is Major S. C. Garrett, Royal Engineers (T), 





A HOUSE WITH TWELVE CHIMNEYS 


my late company commander. My 
brother, 2nd Lieutenant I. de la 
M. Kennedy, has confirmed that 
Major Garrett is in the same camp.— 
P. W. KENNEDY, Capt., R.E. (T). 20, 
Hans Road, Knightsbridge, London, 
S.W.3. 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—-I have just seen a copy of your 
paper with the photograph of the 


officer prisoners in Oflag IXA, 
Germany. I can identify my son 
2nd Lieutenant John C. Jessop, 


K.O.Y.L.I., in the second row from 
the back, second from the left, stand- 
ing next to the padre with a book in 
his hand. I have had a good many 
letters and cards from him, as he wa: 
taken prisoner April 27th in Norway 
He writes most cheerfully. My last 
letters were dated August 6th anc 
8th. He said they were in an olc 
thirteenth century castle on a hill, 
and he was very well. He said the; 
had organised concerts, lectures, and 
lessons in French from the Frencl 
officers. In every letter and card he 
begs for slab chocolate, as they can 
buy all other things needful in thei: 
canteen. He said they went for 
walks twice a week with a guard. 
He asks me to send a rubber bed, as the beds are 
very hard, also books when I can but not detective 
books, as they have so many already.—M. V. 
Jessop, The Old Rectory, Sulhamstead, near Reading. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have just noticed in the October 5th copy 
of Country Lire a photograph of British officers 
prisoners of war in Germany. I think I can help 
in identifying a few of these, but I am not certain. 

Top Row, third from left.—Lieutenant Phipps 
of the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 

Second Row, seventh from left.—Lieutenant 
Pepys of the Essex Regiment. Ninth from left, 
Lieutenant Michael Gilliat of the ‘‘ Sixtieth.”’ 

Third Row (sitting), third from left.—Captain 
Glass—cannot remember his regiment. 

Bottom Row, first on left—Although his face is 
rather blurred in the photograph, it looks like 
Lieutenant Haddon of the Border Regiment.— 
Victor FAatrFIELD, Captain, The Grove, Roche 
Abbey, near Rotherham, Yorks. 


“TALL BUT TRUE” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—I notice that Mr. Frank W. Lane, under 
the heading of ‘‘ Tall, But True,” relates the story 
of the sportsman and the roe deer. You may be 
interested to know that this tale was told me before 
it appeared in Punch, by the late Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson, R.A., when I was shooting with him 
on his brother Dr. Robert Farquharson’s moor at 
Finzean, Aberdeenshire. He related that it occurred 
on the Finzean moor on the occasion of a tenants’ 
shoot, an event which was always regarded as 
dangerous, especially after luncheon. As I remem- 
ber it, one of the tenants went to the keeper and 
asked whether all the beaters were out. After a 
cursory glance the keeper said “ Yes.’’” The tenant 
then said “ You’d better count them,” and upon 
being given a further assurance replied, ‘“‘Ah, weel, 
I got a roe deer back there.”” I cannot vouch as 
to whether the tale was a chestnut, but it was 
certainly toid as original. I am afraid the editors 
of Punch will not know from what source they 
received the tale. 

Another which appeared in Punch after I 
had related it to a friend was the tale of the family 
cricket match at which the butler stood umpire and, 
being appealed to for a run-out, replied “‘ Not at 

home.’’—JEREMIAH COLMAN, Gatton Park, 
Reigate, Surrey. 


“THE TWELVE APOSTLES” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I recently came across this peculiar 
dwelling on the Lancashire coast. It is 
in the v.ll.ge of R mpside, on the shores 
of Morecambe Bay, which, as few people 
realise, divides the county of Lancashire 
into two pieces. From the size of the 
cottage it would appear unlikely that it 
can contain more than three or four 
rooms ; yet it boasts no fewer than twelve 
chimneys. A passer-by told me that it is 
known locally as “‘ The Twelve Apostles,” 
but he could offer no explanation of the 
superfluity of chimneys.—LEsLIE SANSOM. 

[From our correspondent’s photo- 
graph it would appear that the building 
is only a fragment, probably one wing, 
of an Elizabethan or Jacobean manor 
house. The continuous row of chimneys 
wa; probably a whim on the part of 
the builder; some, no doubt, are 
dummies.—Eb.] 
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«« SHADES OF THE PRISON HOUSE...” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Recently Country Lire published an illus- 
tration of the old school near Bath, attended by 
Southey as a boy. Readers may be interested in 
photographs of the school attended by Southey’s 
great contemporary, William Wordsworth, who 
was to succeed the former as Poet Laureate in 
1843. The Old Grammar School, Hawkshead, 
Lake Windermere, was responsible for Words- 
worth’s education from 1778 to 1787, when he 
went up to Cambridge. You can still see the benches 
and desks used by the poet and his contemporaries 
in the large classroom, with a quotation from 
Wordsworth’s poems running as a frieze round the 
walls. Pupils used to be boarded in cottages in 
the village, and Wordsworth never forgot Ann 
Tyson, who looked after him so well at this time. 

There is a great deal about his very happy 
childhood in Wordsworth’s poems, but remarkably 
little reference to school hours and work. Even 
that part of “‘ The Prelude ” entitled “‘ Schooltime ” 
makes, I believe, no reference to this subject, but 
bubbles over with the hours of freedom apparently 
enjoyed by the lucky scholars of Hawkshead at 
that time. Bird-nesting, boating, picnicking, skat- 
ing, and ecstatic hours of dreaming in the woods 
and fields round Windermere seem to have made 
up their day: yet somehow or other Wordsworth 
managed to reach the standard necessary to enter 
St. John’s College at the age of seventeen. Doubt- 
less the freedom and fresh air benefited all the 
pupils at Hawkshead Grammar School. It was 
certainly the making of our greatest Nature poet. 
—H. AUvusTEN. 


REGISTRATION OF CHANGED 
ADDRESSES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,— I shall be grateful if you will be so very good 
as to give publicity to the Free Registration of 
Addresses and Enquiry Bureau which I have set 
up at 24, The Boltons. Very many people have 
left their houses, flats and lodgings hurriedly on 
account of bombing or other war reasons, and 
their relatives and friends have, therefore, lost 
contact with them, not even knowing whether they 
are casualties or safe. This uncertainty is spreading 
anxiety. The service which the Bureau offers is 
prompt and free; its aim is to allay anxiety. 
People having to change residence, for any reason 
whatsoever, have merely to send a postcard to the 
Bureau, giving names, former addresses and the 
addresses to which they have removed. Anyone 
wishing to know the present address of a relative 
or friend has only to send a reply-postcard to the 
Bureau, with the name and former address of that 
person. On the reply portion of the card should 
be written the name and address of the enquirer. 
To guard against any possible mistakes, all names 
and addresses should be written in block letters. 
The services of the Bureau are offered free to the 
public, and are no charge on public funds. To 
make this helpful to all, wide publicity is essential ; 
for that reason I beg the support of your widely 
read paper.—Beatrice C. Warp, Hon. Director, 
The Free Registration of Addresses and Enquiry 
Bureau, 24, The Boltons, London, S.W.10. 


NOTABLE OAKS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A propos the recent oak tree pictures, may 
I enclose two photographs of notable oaks in the 
Welsh border country ? My first is of the Prince’s 
Oak, a monarch to be seen at the side of the delight- 
ful road from Shrewsbury to Llandrinio. The 


tree marks the boundary between England and 
Wales, and it was here that George IV, when 
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THE PRINCE’S OAK, MARKING THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
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WHERE WORDSWORTH WENT TO SCHOOL 


Prince of Wales, was introduced to his Principality 
in 1806. A brass plate commemorates the incident, 
and a wall around the tree protects it from vandal- 
ism. The Prince’s Oak lies almost in the shadow 
of the curious Breidden Hills, which rise sheer 


THE WRYNECK ENTERING THE DISUSED 
GREEN WOODPECKER’S NEST 


from the River Severn. The highest is surmounted 
by a tall pillar, which is a monument to the feats 
of Admiral Rodney ; it was erected by local land- 
owners, much of whose timber was used in the 
wooden walls of those days. 

My second photograph is of the Newlands 
Oak, largest and oldest in the ancient Forest of 
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Dean. It has a strange setting now, in a meadow, 
and, although centuries old, still exists without 
supports. The diameter of its trunk five feet from 
the ground was forty-four feet.—F. E. M. 


THE SHY WRYNECK 
THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested in these 
photographs of a wryneck at the nest, for it is a 
shy species and not often photographed. In this 
case the bird had nested in the disused nest of a 
green woodpecker, built in a cherry tree. 

During all the time I spent in the hide, watch- 
ing and photographing, the bird never varied her 
method of approach. She always perched as you 
see her in the photograph, for a fraction of a 
second, and then darted into the entrance of the 
nest. After a short time she would emerge with 
even greater speed. On all the five occasions 
when I was in the hide, I never saw her bring any- 
thing but ants’ “ eggs’ to the nest. 

She was the shyest and wariest bird I have 
ever attempted to photograph. If the shape or 
position of the hide was moved the least little bit, 
or if my real camera showed slightly more than the 
dummy camera which I left protruding from the 
hide, she showed every sign of alarm and would not 
visit the nest. Although she was entirely used to 
the hide, she seemed in some uncanny way to sense 
when I was in it.—Ronatp B. Haynes. 


TO 


OWL AND DOVE USING THE SAME 
NESTING HOLE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “*“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—In a hole in an apple tree on this farm a 
tawny owl is accustomed to nest. Last year, while 
the owl seemed to be making up its mind, occasion- 
ally visiting the hole, a stock dove took the site 
and laid two eggs, ultimately rearing one youngster. 

This year, on April 14th, I found the tawny 
owl sitting, and for weeks after that she sat so close 
that we never saw the eggs, though we often looked 
in and she seemed perfectly docile. Only one young 
one was reared, and one day when I looked in there 
was a freshly killed rat, which a few hours later had 
vanished. 

Almost immediately after the owl had finished 
nesting a stock dove ‘“‘ took over,’? and when I 
left the neighbourhood for three weeks the two 
young doves were growing fast. On my return 
I looked in and found the stock dove sitting. She 
flew off, to reveal her second brood of two white 
eggs. I have just looked in to-day to see the two 


young doves, looking very handsome and ready to 
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fly. This means that that extraordinarily popular 
hole has been tenanted, almost without a break, 
from April 14th until September rst. It seems a 
very ordinary, rather small hole, open to the 
weather, but there must be something about it 
peculiarly attractive to owls and doves !—Davip B. 
GreeEN, Oxfordshire. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I wonder whether your attention was drawn 
to the remarkable length of the two parallel white 
spaces in the second column on page 305 in a 
recent issue of Country LIFE, under the Farming 
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CHINESE BAMBOO CASTING REELS 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—North-west of Chunking is the Min River, 
which issues through a fine gorge from the Azure 
Wall, a great range of mountains in the extreme 
west of China. The Min is a typicai foothill river, 
something over a hundred yards wide, with deep 
clear pools alternating with rapids. The fish are 
river carp of the Mahseer type. Here for ages 
the Chinese have fished with special tackle. The 
rods are light bamboo canes about eleven feet long, 
and have rattan rings whipped on to their tips, 
through which the line can run freely. The reeis 
are about sjins. in diameter, cut from the butt 
ends of large bamboos. ‘They are usually about 
4hins. wide, and have a waist cut round them to 
hold the line. Across one end of the hollow interior 
a stick is fixed to serve as a handle, which can be 
gripped firmly with three fingers of the left hand. 
The tackle is a gut paternoster, with two extremely 
well made Chinese hooks, carried on gut points, 
from short 1}in. arms of stiff twisted hemp cord. 
The weight is a pebble, which is tied into a loop 
of string. This loop is attached to the end of the 
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gut paternoster by some threads of cow’s hair. 
These are very weak, and the weight breaks away 
readily from the gut cast with a slight pull. The 
line is a fine one of twisted silk. With these rough 
reels the fishermen can cast about forty yards. 
The right hand is used to cast with, while reel and 
sinker are held in the left. Each angler uses four 
or five rods, propping rods and reels on su:table 
stones. The bait used is a fat six-legged !arva, 
with a pointed tail: it is not known what it even- 
tually turns into. These primitive reels are 
obviously the Chinese prototypes of Maloch and 
similar spool reels, which deliver the line without 
the drum of the reel revolving.—FLEuR-pDE-Lys. 


«A LOG HOUSE IN THE LAKE DISTRICT” 


The owner and architect of the house described 
in our issue of November 30this Mr. D. Newman, 
A.I.L.A. These particulars were received from the 
author of the article (who is himself now on active 
service) too late for incorporation in the article. 


KINDLING THE LOG 


HERE is nothing more inviting than 

a blazing fire, particularly if the fire 

is a wood one, for it possesses a friendli- 

ness which other fires lack, and its 

fragrance reminds us of the woodlands 
and the freedom of summer. 

‘‘ For pleasure a wood fire’s the thing,” 
said old William Cobbett, who on his rural 
rides knew a good fire when he saw one. 
Another man who loved wood fires was William 
Robinson, and he emphasised a feature which 
is all-important in these days—economy. 

He said: ‘‘ There is no fire so beautiful 
as a wood fire on the hearth. It is economical, 
too, if only in not having to remove a mass of 
coal ash every morning.’”’ The wood ash need 
not be removed, and the accumulation forms 
a warm bed, so that the fire lights very easily 
with the aid of a few kindling chips. Much 
felling has been taking place in the woods of 
late to supply our war-time timber needs, and 
so wood suitable for burning is plentiful. 

When you have bought your wood the 
way to bring out its best burning qualities is 
to place it under cover to dry. After wood is 
seasoned it should not be allowed to get wet 
again before using. A wood fire likes plenty of 
space, and it is quite easy to get going if a few 
simple rules are followed. For a foundation, 
put some paper at the bottom of the grate. 
Over this lay some small chips, and then stand 
up half a dozen or so sturdy logs together. 
Wood varies in burning qualities, and if you 
have a stubborn kind, melt a little tallow over 
it to begin with. 

In addition to plenty of space there must 
be ample supplies of wood. An old—and true— 
country saying runs: “ One log ‘can’t burn, 
two logs won’t burn, three logs may burn, 
four logs will burn, five logs make a good fire.”’ 
A wood fire must never be allowed to get too 
low. You want a good pair of tongs and an 
old poker with a turned-up end. Don’t poke 
a wood fire like a coal fire. The bent poker, 
carefully used, just pushing and pulling the 
logs into place, is all that is required. 

Now we come to the kind of wood to use, 
although beggars cannot be choosers, and in 
these times we cannot afford to reject the 
gift of any kind of wood. Of course, a fire 
made wholly of wood is the best, but logs on 
the top of coal are passable if there is insufficient 
wood for the other. The bigger the logs are 
the better, for they can always be split up if 
necessary. Willow is one of those woods 
which burn best with coal, for it does not throw 
out much heat. Just the opposite is ash, which 
burns quickly but throws off great heat. It 
should be burnt without standing a long while 
to season. The old saying runs: ‘‘Ash when 
green is fit for a queen.’’ Elm, again, is quite 
different, and is often plentiful. It cannot be 
classed with the best burning woods, for it 
takes a long time to become thoroughly alight ; 
but it lasts a long time and brightens up a lot 
when it gets going. A quick-burning wood 
such as birch, pine, or fir helps elm. 


By E: R. YARHAM 


Neither horse chestnut nor sweet chestnut 
is first-class firewood. The first is rather light 
and soft, and the sweet (Spanish) chestnut 
smoulders. Birch is fair, and burns brightly, 
but it does not cast out the warmth some of 
the more solid woods do. Among the three 
finest are the beech, its relation the hornbeam, 
and, of course, the oak. Mr. Richard St. Barbe 
Baker, founder of the Men of the Trees, says 
he gives hornbeam first place. It is heavy, 
hard, and close-grained, and gives off great heat. 
Beech is, many think, its equal. ‘‘ Beech logs 
for Christmas time’’ some say, for their 
delicate aroma is almost unequalled, they light 
easily and maintain a steady glow, without 
blazing or spluttering, giving a kind, level 
warmth. Oak is the traditional wood of the 
old-time Yule log, and it has the great merit 
of slow burning, often keeping alight for many 
days and nights. It is quite safe to leave an 
oak fire, and its only rival for slow, steady 
combustion is holly. at 

Acacia is another excellent wood, and like 
the oak and beech it gives off great heat and 
burns slowly. It is good both green and dry. 
Yew is one of the slowest-growing of all trees, 
and its wood is extremely tough, so that it 
burns slowly, almost like coal, and the heat is 
intense. But it needs two years’ seasoning to 
be at its best. Laburnum wood resembles the 
yew and burns like it. Alder was formerly 
much used for charcoal burning, but it is not 
one of the best woods for the household grate. 
Sycamore must be dried under cover, and then 
makes a good warm fire. The maple is really 
a sycamore, but is not such a good fuel, but 
another close relative to these trees, the plane, 
is a first-rate wood, giving a cheerful blaze. 

Larch is not much good if you want a 
really solid fire, but it is all right for starting 
one off. Hawthorn should be cut in the autumn, 
and is one of the best burning woods, giving 
off little smoke but plenty of heat. Poplar is 
another of those woods which is at its best 
when burnt with coal, which ought to be placed 
at the bottom, and then when the logs get well 
alight you will have a good fire. Lime has 
little to recommend it, but hazel is worth having, 
the only trouble being that it is difficult to get 
pieces of any size. 

There are other woods whose fragrance 
appeals, but in some cases they are liable to 
set the sparks flying, and they are only safe 
when they can be constantly seen to. Pine and 
fir are among these. They contain much resin 
and so make a quick fire, and if one is able to 
spend a quiet evening by the fireside no fires 
are more comforting or cheerful. Cedar of 
Lebanon gives off an attractive odour, and 
plenty of sparks as well, but the heat is not 
great. Spruce is not a good fuel at all, for it 
throws out numerous sparks and instead of 
burning tends to smoulder. Lawson’s cypress 
gives off a beautiful fragrance, and so do the 
junipers. Sometimes it is not possible to get 
hold of the woods which burn so fragrantly. A 
good substitute, to which all wood fires respond, 


blazing up merrily at once, consists of pine 
cones, gathered at the fall. These will sparkle 
and blaze as well in a modern grate as in the old- 
fashioned type constructed specially for log fires, 

Wood from all kinds of fruit trees, apple, 
pear, and plum, are prime favourites with 
country folk because of their pleasant smell 
when burning, and “cherry logs across the 
dogs smell like flowers in bloom.’’ Then there 
is mulberry, somewhat scarce, but a splendid 
wood casting off great heat, but like laburnum 
(valuable for turnery) is really too good to 
dump on the fire. The same is true of walnut, 
of first-class value to the cabinet-maker. It 
does not burn up very brightly, but lasts well. 

When renewing a wood fire, the new logs 
should always be placed at the back of the 
fire. The custom of burning the log at the 
end of the year dates back to pagan times and 
has never really died out. At one time the new 
log was always lit with the charred remains 
of the old one, saved from the previous Yule, 
and carefully preserved. It was believed by 
some pecple that good luck was carried over 
from one year to the other, and as the flames 
licked round the venerable bole, so old enmities 
and wrongs were also consumed and forgotten. 
In country districts and in peasant countries 
on the Continent some still believe the ashes of 
the log bring good luck, and they are carefully 
collected and distributed among the guests. 
In southern Europe the peasants declare that 
every spark signifies the birth of a lamb or 
calf in the coming spring. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to 
recall the old rhyme “ Logs to Burn,” giving 
the buyer some idea of the kind of wood he 
should be on the look-out for : 


Logs to burn, logs to burn, 

Logs to save the coal a turn. 
Here’s a word to make you wise, 
When you hear the wood-man’s cries, 
Never heed his usual tale, 

That he has splendid logs for sale, 
But read these lines and generally learn 
The proper kind of logs to burn. 
Oak logs will warm you well 

If they’re old and dry. 

Larch logs of pinewood smeli, 

But the sparks will fly. 

Beech logs for Christmas time, 
Yew logs heat well. 

“Scotch” logs it is a crime 

For anyone to sell. 

Birch logs will burn too fast, 
Chestnut scarce at all. 

Hawthorn logs are good to last 

If you cut them in the fall. 

Holly logs will burn like wax, 
You should burn them green. 

Elm logs like smouldering flax, 
No flame is to be seen. 

Pear logs and apple logs, 

They will scent your room. 
Cherry logs across the dogs 

Smell like flowers in bloom. 

But Ash logs all smooth and grey, 
Burn them green or old; 

Buy up all that come your way, 
They’re worth their weight in gold. 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T happened to me to be half way through a 
cross-country journey away from home 
when I read with a sudden shock of sorrow 
of the death of Mr. John Ball. He will 
always be one of the towering figures in 

he history of the game. He was the first 
Snglishman and the first amateur to win the 
)pen Championship ; for twenty-four years, 
»etween 1888, when he won his first Amateur 
‘hampionship, and 1912, when he won his 
-ighth and last, he may be said, with all respect 
o other most illustrious players, to have 
dominated the realms of amateur golf. Like 
ne or two other great game-players, he pos- 
sessed in an obscure, indefinable way some of 
the qualities of a great man, so that his doings 
and sayings passed into a legend in his lifetime 
and not only Hoylake but the wider world of 
golf far beyond its bounds is full of stories of 
him. 

To a golfer of a now elder generation there 
is a natural inclination to dwell on these stories 
and take his feats and his game as read. But 
he was seventy-eight years old at his death, 
and the mass of golfers of the present day never 
saw him play—I myself used always to be told 
by Mr. Hutchinson that I was too young to 
have seen him at his most terrible, when, in 
addition to his extreme accuracy, he was capable 
of fierce and sudden thrusts that no skill could 
parry. It is true that he was about thirty-five 
when I first saw him, but I watched him win 
three of his eight championships, and so can 
at least attempt some description of his game. 
No player ever inspired such romantic hero- 
worship, and for that allowances must be made. 
Therefore I am sure that I shall be ungrudgingly 
forgiven the statement that he was the most 
beautiful and fascinating golfer I ever saw. 

How impossible it is to convey anything 
of a lovely style! His address to the ball was 
not, perhaps, wholly elegant, for he held his 
legs very stiffly, and that famous under-hand 
grip of his right hand (it was, in fact, far more 
delicate than it looked) was hardly prepossess- 
ing ; but the actual movement of the swing, 
in smoothness, in rhythm, in something that 
I can only call ‘‘ roundness,’””’ was—for me— 
incomparable. And this beauty, first to be seen 
in his driving, extended right down to his 
pitching. There was a decided similarity of 


method in all his strokes. At a time when it 
was deemed wrong to swing an iron (this is 
one of Mr. Laidlay’s favourite tenets) Mr. Ball 
was notably a swinger of his iron clubs ;_ but 
at the same time he had an almost unique gift 
of stopping the club at any point in his upward 
swing, so that there was no apparent lack of 
variety in his shots. Indeed, though his was 
an art which concealed art, he had a very great 
variety of shots which it amused and interested 
him to exploit. 

One feature of his game, often commented 
on, was his liking for playing pitches with 
clubs very little lofted, and though he had 
abundantly the power of stopping the ball, he 
seemed to prefer to pitch it just over a hazard 
and let it run. Perhaps this was partly because 
he was a little afraid of a lofted club putting 
the ball up too high. Why this was so I do not 
know, since he had a great capacity for hitting 
the ball low, if he wanted to, and there is a 
well known story of his winning a Hoylake 
medal in a wonderful score through a storm of 
wind when, as he said, ‘“‘ he happened to be 
hitting. the ball the right height for the day.” 
Now and again, however, a lofted club did 
betray him, and one of his very few mistakes 
at a crisis was made at the nineteenth hole in 
his final against Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville at 
St. Andrews. Then he took an unfamiliar 
mashie for the third, cocked the ball up too 
straight into the air, and so down into the fatal 
burn. 

So far as his game had a weakness it was 
his putting. He was, I should say, a really 
good approach putter, even as was Harry 
Vardon, but, like that great player, he was not 
wholly trustworthy over the short ones. Still, 
by resolution and force of character he was 
very apt to hole a “‘ nasty’ one when it was 
imperatively needed, and I recall three desper- 
ately important putts that he holed in champion- 
ship finals. One was at the thirty-seventh hole 
at Prestwick in his historic final against Mr. 
F. G. Tait in 1899. After a magnificent iron 
shot to the green he holed a putt, and that 
quickly and unhesitatingly, of, I imagine, ten 
or twelve feet for a three to win the match. 
'Two others come back to me from his match 
against Abe Mitchell, then an amateur, at 
Westward Ho! in 1912. One was on the 


sixteenth green, to keep the match all square— 
seven or eight feet as I now suppose, and round 
an apparently dead stymie, with his adversary’s 
ball on the lip of the hole. I remember how 
he looked up at that adversary with a dry half- 
smile before tackling the putt. The other one 
was on the last green, and may have been four 
feet or a few inches more. Mitchell had a 
slightly longer one to play in the odd ; he had 
that to win the championship and he missed 
it. Then Mr. Ball banged his straight in. 
As all the world knows, he won at the thirty- 
eighth, the very hole, so legend relates, to 
which he had told the rather sedentary 
Mr. Janion that he would have to follow 
the match. 

Oddly enough, when he had been quite 
young Mr. Ball had been the despair of his 
Hoylake friends in that he seemed unable to 
do himself justice on the big occasion. Once 
he had won his first championship he utterly 
conquered any such weakness and became the 
man for a tremendous finish, a forlorn hope. 
He was calm and courageous, but he could be 
nervous like any other man, and I have seen 
him setting out for a nineteenth hole, when 
his fingers clearly trembled a little in picking 
the paper off a new ball. It was in such mo- 
ments, I think, that his beautifully true swing 
came to reinforce his courage and pulled him 
through. I remember that at that particular 
nineteenth hole at Hoylake he won with a 
superb brassey shot, played all along the edge 
of the field right up to the hole. In such 
matches as those he could be grim and silent, 
and indeed he did not as a rule say much unless 
he was among friends, but to play a friendly 
match, particularly a foursome, against him 
was entirely delightful, for he then indulged 
in sly little jokes at his opponents’ expense. 
‘That was to learn what good, dry fun he could 
be, and to go out practising with him was to 
learn how much he knew about the game, 
though he very seldom told it. Personally, I 
am grateful to him for many pleasant little 
talks and much rather shy kindness, which I 
shall not forget. It might be said of him, as 
was written of old Richard Nyren of Hamble- 
don, that he was ‘‘an honest, face-to-face, 
independent man,” and he must assuredly be 
one of those who leave not a single enemy. 


NEWMARKET BLOODSTOCK SALES 


HERE is no doubt whatever that many 

members of the bloodstock world who 

made their way by devious routes 

to the Park Paddocks at Newmarket 

last week to witness the fifty-fifth 
celebration of Messrs. Tattersall’s December 
Sales, let their minds go back to the auction 
of two years ago when, probably, there was a 
record attendance of foreign buyers 
and bidders around the popular sale- 
ring. I think I am right in stating, 
just from memoty and without refer- 
ence to papers, that Herr Christian 
Webber bought on a big scale for the 
German stock farm at Leutstetten in 
the Isar Valley near to Munich; 
Prince Odescalchi was busy collecting 
likely lots for Hungary; Signor 
Federico Tesio, Captain Gallini and 
Colonel Bessero were well to the fore 
on behalf of their Italian friends, while 
buyers from Sweden, Belgium, France 
and Denmark added to the foreign 
element. Then their very presence 
dispersed the war-clouds that had 
been hanging over us ; no foreigners, 
we thought, would be buying blood- 
stock if there were any chance of a 
war. Now we know that, anyhow, 
the purchases of the Germans, the 
Hungarians and the Italians were 
made because they believed, or were 
led to believe, that the 1938 December 
Sales would be the last pre-war 
auction of the famous series, and that 
long before another could take place 
the Bloodstock establishments of this 
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A PROSPECTIVE DERBY CANDIDATE, Sun Lore, by 
Hyperion—Book Law, bought by Mr. Alnatt for 5,000 gns. 


A PRE-WAR AUCTION 


country would be in a state of desolation and 
their owners and the industry ruined. 
Actually in regard to its being the last pre- 
war December Sale they were right, but one 
is entitled to wonder what any one of those 
who were at that time friends would have said 
if they had been privileged to see Messrs. 
Gerald Deane and Robert Needham dispose 
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of the late Sir Abe Bailey’s complete stud last 
week. There is a possibility, though it can be 
but a slight one, that there have been larger 
attendances around the ringside, but the 
prices obtained were in many cases on the pre- 
war scale, and foreigners, allies or enemies, 
will most certainly note that British bloodstock 
breeders proved once and for always that they 
can see this performance through. 
To a little more detail. The late 
Sir Abe Bailey’s lots began with a 
collection of seventeen mares, nine 
of whom brought foals with them. 
Sixteen of the mares were sold for 
7,162gs. ; the nine foals with five others 
offered as orphans made 2,200gs. Top 
prices among these were the 2,500gs. 
that Mr. Chamberlain the Epsom 
veterinary surgeon disbursed on behalf 
of Victor Smyth the trainer, after a 
deal of competition with the British 
Bloodstock Agency, for the Oaks 
winner Lovely Rosa, who is obviously 
in foal to Blue Peter, and the 2o0ogs. 
that Mr. W. Carr, the Bolton trainer, 
gave for her March-foaled filly foal 
by the St. Leger winner Solario. 
‘Two nice properties, they may perhaps 
have made their full values, as, in 
spite of her Oaks victory, Lovely 
Rosa has not a too attractive pedigree 
and actually cost but 370gs. as a 
yearling at Goff’s Ball’s Bridge auction. 
More to like as matrons were Simon- 
etta, a Solario mare who, like Lady 
Madcap, is from .Captain Cuttle’s 
own-sister Hasty Sister, and Foxaline, 
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a Foxlaw mare who has as her grandam Pom- 
mern’s own sister Merry Polly. The former, 
who is carrying to Gold Bridge, cost Mr. 
Herbert Blagrave s1ogs.; the latter, who has 
been successfully covered by Portlaw, found 
a new owner in Mr. C. F. Parsons at 300gs. 
Another nice mare was the Ebor Handicap 
winner Weathervane, who changed hands at 
470gs.; while a particularly taking foal was 
a filly by Tiberius from the Phalaris mare 
Doryse, who was knocked down to Joe Lawson 
of Manton for 2o0ogs. 

These sales, or, if you will, these purchases, 
seemed somehow to set the ball rolling in the 
old-fashioned way. For the time being Hitler 
and his evil machinations passed into oblivion. 
Jack Colling went up to 210gs. fora very interest - 
ing bay yearling colt by Portlaw from Foxlaw’s 
daughter Dark Vixen and followed it up by 
paving 55o0gs. for a fair-sized, good-shouldered 
easy-actioned colt of a like age, by Tiberius 
from the Oaks winner Lovely Rosa, and Lord 
Glanely, with an eye to a dual-purpose young- 
ster, came into the market for a bay half-sister, 
by the Two Thousand Guineas winner Colombo, 
to Cotoneaster, and became her new owner 
at the recorded price of 81ogs. 

Following these yearlings came a quintet 
of fillies just out of training, and from among 
them Mr. Hirst, of the Sezincote Stud at More- 
ton-in-the-Marsh, bought the Tiberius two 
year old Guile, who comes from Borrowed 
Plume, a granddaughter of Neil Gow’s dam 
Chelandry, for 360gs. A bargain purchase 
this ; more will be heard of her as a brood 
mare. 

The horses in training, of whom there were 
thirty, were, to begin with, not in great demand, 
and, looking at them from the stallion view- 
point, it was rather surprising to see the 
Manchester Cup winner Maranta, who is by 
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ORE than one 

well known 

estate agent 

practising in 

the coastal or 
defence areas has written to 
us, during the last few days, 
commenting on, as one of 
them expresses it, ‘ the 
confidence of discerning 
purchasers in the future,” 
or, to quote another, “‘ the 
great opportunities open to 
men of a speculative turn 
of mind” that are pre- 
sented by the present trend 
of prices of real property 
within their particular 
ambit. 

It may be said at once 
that there is no great degree 
of courage necessary to 
enable anyone to buy most 
of the freeholds of which 
prices are announced in the 
areas in question. So soon 
as things again become normal there is bound to be 
a spectacular rise of market values, and anyone 
who anticipates that rise, by the judicious embarka- 
tion of capital in freeholds in the districts that are 
temporarily under the cloud of enemy activity, 
ought to reap a rich reward. In any event, none 
can reproach such buyers with rash and hazardous 
speculation, seeing that they are acquiring real 
estate. “Speculation”? is a word connoting a 
certain not entirely undeserved element of blame, 
when applied to ventures of a type which need 
not be specified for they are too familiar to many, 
but it is out of place in regard to a reasonably 
sound purchase of freehold property. The margin 
of possible loss is so narrow as to be negligible, and 
the excellence of the security is incomparable, by 
reason of its permanence and prospects. Particu- 
larly is this the case with farm land, and there is 
one direction, indicated in recent illustrated articles 
in Country Lire on the conversion of waste land 
to agriculture, in which very remarkable rewards 
may be expected. Downland, fenland, and other 
areas that have hitherto been neglected as possible 
scope for well directed enterprise, can still be 
bought at low prices, and the operation of improv- 
ing and farming such land is one that may now be 
regarded as comparatively easy, seeing how much 
State aid can be had by those who have a practical 
proposition to submit to the officials concerned. 

Low prevalent prices are beginning to attract 
buyers to East Kent and Suffolk, both counties 


Solario, and Vergilius, a six year old by Son- 
in-Law, debited to the Anglo-Irish Agency 
account at 40o0gs. and 22o0gs., but, seemingly, 
these were just rare bargains, as Mr. H. S. 
Persse had to go to 2,400gs. to obtain the three 
year old Solway Firth; Mr. Alnatt disbursed 
5,000gs. for next year’s prospective Derby 
winner Sun Lore, a son of Hyperion who made 
exactly the same amount when bought privately 
for Sir Abe Bailey as a yearling, from Lord 
Astor; and Mr. George Hartigan’s successful 
bid for the Newmarket Stakes victor Fairstone 
was one of 4,o00gs. The last-mentioned was, 
momentarily, a puzzle for the sale-chroniclers ; 
here it can be recorded that Fairstone was 
bought on behalf of Miss Dorothy Paget to 
stand as a stallion, under the management of 
Mr. Harry Cottrill at the Benham Stud, near 
Newbury. The Lambourn trainer Fred 
Templeman paid 2,400gs. for Solmac, a two 
year old son of Solario, and the Anglo-Irish 
Agency gave 1,400gs. for an unnamed chestnut 
colt by Coronach from America’s dam Miss 
Americus. Speaking of the sale of Fairstone 
rather introduces the auctioning of the late 
Sir Abe Bailey’s six stallions, which provided the 
major sensation of the sile and a fitting ter- 
mination to one of the world’s most notable 
dispersals. Buyers there were in abundance ; 
prices were generally expected to run in 
hundreds; the Ascot Gold Cup winner 
Tiberius was offered, a small initial bid was 
mentioned, to be as lightly passed aside as 
Lord Glanely and Mr. Russell, bidding for 
a South African client, came into action and 
ran this horse, who was originally bought 
when being carried by his dam for 47o0gs., 
through the thousands until, at 5,700gs., the 
hammer fell to Lord Glanely’s bid. Others 
were sold and other prices were recorded ; the 
fact remains that, despite the attentions of 
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Hitler, eighty-three lots changed hands for a 
total sum of 43,077gs., which would have been 
a good enough sum in peace-time and was a 
miraculous one in war-time and one of which 
all connected with the industry have a perfect 
right to be proud. 

Really little more need be written, but, 
just in case there are still pessimists around who 
will acclaim that this was nothing more or less 
than the natural result of a death-sale, it may 
be mentioned that both the second and the 
third sessions were well up to the average o! 
a peace-time auction. On the Wednesday, 
Jack Jarvis, the Park Lodge trainer, took ; 
fancy to the seven year old Diligence mar 
Iolaire, who is a granddaughter of an own 
sister to Blandford’s dam Blanche, and to the 
young Bahram mare Great Truth, who come: 
from a half-sister to Blenheim’s dam Malva 
and bought them for, respectively, 320gs. anc 
1,300gs., wh‘le the Beech House Stud, wher: 
Nearco stands, were in the market for Loelia 
a four year old mare of much the same lineage 
and were successful bidders at 600gs. an 
Henri Jelliss, buying for a new client, too) 
colt foals by Hyperion from Belleva and b- 
Felstead from Windrush at 750gs. and 670gs. 
before finishing up as the under-bidder a 
1,000gs. to the Duchess of Norfolk for a wel 
made but rather clumsy colt by Bahram ou 
of the Ethnarch mare Love Tie, a winner of the 
Wykeham Handicap and other events of 
£1,347. Thursday, like all final days, was 
comparatively quiet, but business was genuine 
throughout, and it can be looked upon as a 
satisfactory termination to one of the most 
extraordinary sales ever held under unique 
conditions by Messrs. Tattersall. There may 
be a war on; times may be, in fact are, diffi- 
cult, but the bloodstock industry, like the river, 
‘just keeps rolling along.” RoysTON. 


ESTATE MARKET 


SPECULATIVE TURN OF MIND” 





GORGATE HALL, EAST DEREHAM, NORFOLK 


that are in the front line. Both, too, like parts of 
Sussex, offer exceptionally favourable terms for 
the acquisition of first-rate freeholds at, in many 
instances, less than half what they would fetch in 
time of peace. Essex, of course, is enduring its 
ordeal by bombs and the fall of destroyed enemy 
machines. But that county, so far at least as 
farmland is concerned, keeps up a high average 
of sales and prices have not fallen so much as else- 
where. 

A case in point of the purchasing of property 
in a county that has suffered from enemy activity 
is afforded this week by Messrs. Constable and 
Maude’s announcement that they have sold Gorgate 
Hall, a lovely example of the Queen Anne period, 
and 330 acres, at East Dereham. This Norfolk 
freehold embraces a small park and some excellent 
farms. The joint agents in the matter.were Messrs. 
Farebrother, Ellis and Co., who have a considerable 
area of North Kentish and other farms for disposal. 


LADY JELLICOE’S PURCHASE 
T= COUNTESS JELLICOE, having pur- 
-L chased the lease of The Whins, Sunningdale, 
it will be her permanent address and that of her 
daughter, Lady Gwendoline Latham. 

The late Lord Gerald Grosvenor’s personal 
representative has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Henry Manley and 
Sons to dispose of his Shropshire property, the 
Whitchurch freehold of 123 acres, known as Ash 


Grange. It lies adjacent to 
the border of Cheshire, 
and is not only land in 
one of the most valuable 
dairy-farming districts in 
England, but has_ the 
advantage, in normal 
times, of being within easy 
reach of the meets of as 
many as four packs of fox- 
hounds. The partly half- 
timbered residence has the 
added charm of chimney- 
pieces and other work of 
Adam character. The 
beautiful grounds, notable 
for a great variety of 
flowering shrubs, are 
divided by ancient yew 
hedges. There is ex- 
ceptionally roomy stabling, 
as befits a house in so 
good a hunting country, 
and the home farm is well 
provided with cottages. 

An eighteenth-century 
house, the Old Hall Farm, at Mavesyn Ridware, has 
been sold by the Lichfield office of Messrs. Winterton 
and Sons. The holding extends to about 145 acres 
of fertile arable and water meadows. 


A TENBY AUCTION 


OTWITHSTANDING the difficulties of 
getting to Tenby to view and attend the 
auction, and the even greater difficulties of finding 
transport for the goods purchased, there was a 
fairly full attendance of bidders at the dispersal, 
by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, of the contenjs 
of the island mansion known as Tenby Castle 
By the way, sticklers for exactitude about the 
nomenclature of local features object to calling 
anything Tenby Castle except the original old 
structure within the walled town, and there is 
everything to be said for their objection. Among 
the lots sold were a suit of cap a pie armour, 30s. ; 
an eight-day tall-case chiming clock, by Willom 
Von Hees of Amsterdam, 15gs.; a Carolean 
wardrobe in walnut, ‘14gs.; a French inlaid 
kingwood and parquetry escritoire, 21gs.; an old 
oak refectory table, 13gs.; a Persian carpet, 
£16 5s.; and a half-length portrait, by Lely, of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, 18gs. 

A mid-Kent freehold, Sunnymead, 5 acres, 
at Harrietsham, on the London-Folkestone road, 
has been sold for £1,100 by Messrs. E. J. Parker 
and Sons, at a Maidstone auction. ARBITER. 
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WAR RISKS 


—without extra charge 





The Corporation now issues 
Life Policies for Civilians to 
include WAR RISKS in the 
United Kingdom and Eire 
Without Extra Charge. 


Particulars can be obtained 
at any of the Corporation’s 
Offices throughout the Country 
and personal interviews 
arranged without obligation. 
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| ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


| Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 9898 
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Established 1820 
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PRODUCTS 


One safe rule 


in making 
a wartime purchase of an 
electrical necessity— 
whether replacing old for 
new, or something new to 
save time for other work 
—i/s to Insist upon a 


&G.C. quality product 
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uality Comes First / 


That is why Ovaltine is the 
Worlds Most Popular food Beverage 


'p : UBLIC confidence in its supreme quality—the certain 
























i knowledge that ‘ Ovaltine ’ is unsurpassed for giving 

\ - and maintaining vigorous good health—are the chief 

“As — reasons why ‘ Ovaltine ’ is the world’s most popular 
food beverage. 


To-day, more than ever, ‘ Ovaltine ’ quality is playing 
an all-important part. It is helping countless thousands of 
people to maintain the health, energy and the will-to-win, which 
are so vital to the success of the national effort. 


Even though certain foods are rationed the consistent use of 
‘ Ovaltine ’ will ensure that you obtain the nutritive elements 
needed for building up perfect fitness of the entire system. 


The pre-eminent restorative properties of ‘ Ovaltine’ are 
derived from the eggs used in its manufacture. No food 
beverage can be fully restoring unless this property is 
derived from its constituents. 


Remember that the quality of the ingredients used in ‘ Ovaltine’ 

conforms to the supreme standards set by the famous ‘ Ovaltine’ 

Dairy and Egg Farms which are amongst the most hygienic 
: and scientifically conducted in existence. These are some of 
the reasons why ‘ Ovaltine’ results are obtained only 
from ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


Drink Delicious 


Ovaltine 


The Restorative Food Bevera ge 
All 


in the Interests 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MR. CULBERTSON 


~ OST of us know of Mr. Ely Culbert- 
i son as a fine bridge player with a 
‘% remarkable talent for advertisement. 

While experts wrangle over his 
- pre-eminence as a thinker about 


's, the man in the street from Bangkok to 
thinks of him as a System which enables 
while scrupulously shielding your hand 
prying eyes, to tell all and sundry by 

gy what it contains. 

This impression is not quite fair to 
Culbertson. He has done much more 
play bridge and write about it. He has, 

ed, had an unusually exciting life, and 
those who are bored by cards should 

on that account avoid his autobiography, 

ANGE Lives OF ONE Man (Faber, 15s.). 

writes of himself with frankness and close 

ntion, and divides his personality into 
rate entities. "These he scrutinises with 
iagging interest and 
logues in an ap- 

dix — “‘ The Epi- 

an, a connoisseur 

pleasures of the 
es. The Idealist, 

» seeks goals be- 

d the other Elys. 

> Child, that part 

ne adult Ely which 

never grown up. 

Business Man- 

who hunts and 

ks to supply the 

terial means for the 

her Elys. The 
Celebrity, the famous gag + 

‘idge authority, < Hereby 

dge authority, a 
ation of the Busi- & 

s Manager. The ; 
hilosopher, who 
rves as a combina- 
on referee, compass 

and balance wheel.” 

I have quoted this 
passage in full because 
it reveals the dominant 
characteristics of the 
author’s mind — en- 
ergy, egotism, vanity 
and superficiality. Mr. 
Culbertson was born 
in 1889 of a marriage 
between the daughter 
of a Cossack general 
and an American oil 
prospector. He was 
the third son of this 
marriage, and was 
baptised into the 
Orthodox Church 
and brought up, with 
his brothers, to speak 
Russian and Jove Russia. He makes a vivid 
picture of the scenes and personalities of his 
childhood—his lovely, passionate, practical 
mother, his brothers, his tutors, and his simple 
and attractive father, so anxious that the boys 
should grow up to be true Americans. He was 
sent to a Russian university, and for a time lived 
ichly with the playbcys of the aristocracies of 
birth and wealth. Later he mixed with the 
more serious-minded students and tried his 
vand at revolution. It was his father’s com- 
plaint that he could stick to nothing for long. 

Presently he fell in love with Nadya, a 

brilliant and revolutionary girl, and she opened 
his eyes to the seriousness of love—and also to 
he seriousness of revolution. Mr. Culbertson 
can write vividly enough of people he loves—his 
mother, for instance, stands out in full relief 

1m these pages—and of Nadya also we have 
i strong impression. This girl was killed by 

Junter-1evolutionaries and he was_ himself 
roprisoned ; but his American passport saved 
him from the firing squad, and he left Russia 
‘or wider horizons. He saw revolution in 
\lexico, anarchy in Spain, and high and low 
ife in America, where he jumped freights, 
iitch-hiked, and consorted with bums and 
10boes. He also, as a rich man’s son, attended 
he universities—which he found extremely 
juvenile after the headier stuff of European 
student life. 


Reviewed by STEVIE SMITH 


In 1914 he was to be found in Paris, where 
he “watched the development of the war 
with cynical detachment.” As a result of the 
world war the Culbertson family, now reunited 
in America, found themselves rather poor, the 
unwary Mr. Culbertson senior having left his 
oil investments in Russia. His son felt that 
there was only one thing he could do really 
well—play cards. And in this way begins 
the history of the game of bridge, its rise to 
fame, and Mr. Ely Culbertson’s rise with it 
to fame and fortune. 

At first it was very hard work, because 
the Culbertson system cut across the accepted 
canons of good, or even of possible, bridge, 
but he bent to it the whole of his consider- 
able energy, and the tale of his success 
makes fearful but fascinating reading. He 
married Mrs. Josephine Dillon, herself a young 
and brilliant bridge player, and their partner- 


ey ess 


SINUS AER EON EFS 


and brought to light many interesting particulars 
concerning cabinet-makers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Symonds is so strongly persuaded 
that English craftsmanship’ in its heyday was 
highly specialised that at times he carries his 
conclusions to extravagant lengths. Thus, dis- 
cussing a familiar type of Georgian furniture, 
he lays it down that the tripod table and 
stand were the product of three craftsmen; the 
carver who shaped the legs and enhanced the piece 
with ornament ; the turner who turned the pillar 
and top, and the joiner who assembled together 
the top, the pillar and the legs.’”’ He says that 
such tripods were made in “ tens of thousands in 
all grades of quality.” Now, while this division 
of labour may have been the rule in large establish- 
ments, we have not the least doubt that many a good 
craftsman, single-handed, shaped the legs, carved 
the ornament, and turned the column. By this time 
guild legislation on such questions had become a 
dead letter: joiners and cabinet-makers undertook 
and performed what work they pleased. Mr. 


Ds 
' 





DETAIL OF PIER GLASS: CARVED AND GILT CRESTING WITH GESSO GROUND 


(From “Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks.’’) 


ship at the tables made bridge history. There 
is, however, something sad about Mr. Culbert- 
son’s autobiography that makes one not sorry 
to have reached the end of it ; even in a marriage 
begun with depth of feeling and sincerity he 
can find no peace, but must throw away all 
happiness for a trick of egotism. Nowhere 
does this crazy and barbaric egotism show more 
clearly than in these last pages. He must 
leave his wife, he says, because he is unfulfilled 
and still searching—but searching for what ? 
Would he know it if he found it? The reader 
feels that he should have learnt by this time to 
say with Picasso: ‘‘ Je ne cherche pas, je trouve.” 


FURNITURE OF THE XVIII CENTURY 

MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 
Cocks (Batsford, subscription price £2 2s.) is a 
rather misleading title for the handsomely produced 
volume by Mr. R. W. Symonds. It is a miscellany, 
or series of separate monographs, dealing with 
various aspects of Stuart and Georgian furniture, 
and lavishly iilustrated with admirable colour and 
photographic plates of examples drawn from a few 
collections. The Preface does not contain even a 
passing reference to the war—a detachment which 
may seem a trifle excessive when, like so much else, 
our “‘ important heritage’ of ancient furniture, as 
the author terms it, is threatened by the onslaughits 
of German barbarism. 

Mr. Symonds and those who have carried out 
investigations on his behalf have added appreciably 
to the student’s knowledge of technical processes, 


Symonds returns again to the appreciation of a 
fine mahogany china cabinet by William Vile, 
which was first illustrated in ‘‘ The Dictionary of 
English Furniture’? nearly twenty years ago, 
though not then identified as by Vile. Previously 
Mr. Symonds informed us that, according to 
tradition, this cabinet was given by George IV 
to an Admiral Vavassour; but Navy Lists of the 
period failed to disclose the existence of such an 
officer. We are now told that George III gave this 
cabinet to the Princess Amelia, and that two other 
cabinets by Vile ‘‘ also left the possession of the 
Crown, when George IV gave them to an Admiral 
Vavasseur of the Italian Navy ’’—that is, long before 
Italy was unified or could “boast a Navy. Mr. 
Symonds must try again. The sections on 
“The Trade of the Looking-glass Maker” 
and those on clocks are excellent specimens 
of the painstaking method which supports his 
statements by constant reference to contemporary 
evidence. A sketch of Tompion’s career attached 
to some outstanding specimens of his craft draws 
copiously on the published Diary of Robert Hooke. 
BOOKS EXPECTED 

Mr. Eric Gill’s autobiography, finished just betore 
his death, should reach us from Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape this month. Mr. 





Bertrand Russell’s new book, 
ENQUIRY INTO MEANING AND TruTH, based on his 
William James lectures at Harvard University, is in 
the hands of Messrs. Allen and Unwin and nearly ready. 
Mr. William Hodge promises a further volume of 
Sermons by the famous German divine Pastor NiemOller, 
preached just before his arrest by the Nazis. They 
were taken down in shorthand, typewritten, and dis- 
tributed secretly in Germany. 
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BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


N the absence of many books compiled for 
the Christmas market the best that have 
appeared during the last six months are the 
chvious field from which to make our choice. 


BIOGRAPHY 
MONG the best books in this section is J Bought 
4 a Mountain (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), by Thomas 


Firbank. The story of a young American’s experi- 
ences as owner of a Welsh sheep farm. 

The Wynne Diaries (Oxford University Press, 
21s.), by Anne Freemantle, another and _ third 
volume of these excellent memoirs. Tzo Genera- 
tions (Macmillan, 15s.), edited by Osbert Sitwell. 
The editor’s comments and the journals of two 
of his ancestresses. Bernard Darwin’s Life is 
Sweet, Brother (Collins, tos. 6d.) gives us his 
reminiscences of young days, of Eton and Cam- 
bridge, the law and journalism and above all of 
course golf. As James Agate wrote of it in these 
pages, it ‘* does for the squires of England what 
Miss Mitford did for the villagers.’ That 
naturally brings us to Ego 4 (Harrap, 18s.) as 
brilliant Mr. Agate’s brilliant continuation of his 
life story up to date; Hearts and Pomegranates 
(Peter Davies, 15s.) is the autobiography of Dame 
Katharine Furze (Cassell, 15s.); Squire of Walton 
Hall (Cassell, 15s.) is Phillip Gosse’s excellent study 
of a most fascinating creature, naturalist and 
traveller and country squire, a survival in_ the 
nineteenth of the eighteenth century ; Come What 
May (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) contains 
the memoirs of Mr. Arnold Lunn ; The Yield of the 
Years (Hutchinson, 18s.) is by Admiral Sir Guy 
Gaunt, who here tells of the struggles and rewards of 
a life in the Navy; in Mannerheim (Hutchinson, 18s.), 
in which Dr. Tancred Borenius tells the story of the 
great Finnish leader ; What Happened Next 
(Longmans, 18s.), more of Dr. Ethyl Smythe’s 
Memoirs, written with the fire and force that we 
expect of her ; Roger Fry (Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.), 
Virgini» Woolf’s rarely discriminating study of the 
great art critic; A Buried Life (Cape, 5s.), by Percy 
Withers, a book which draws a life-like and sympa- 
thetic picture of the author’s difficult but well loved 
friend A. E. Housman; Memory Hold the Door 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Lord Tweeds- 
muir—or John Buch: n—describes most exquisitely 
the history of a dual life as statesman and writer ; 
Allenby (Harrap, 18s.), an important biography of 
one great soldier by another—General Sir Archibald 
Wavell ; Men Under the Sea (Harrap, 12s. 6d.)— 
Commander Edmund Ellsberg of the U.S.A. Navy 
describes his deep-sea diving experiences. Final 
Edition (Longmans, 15s.), the most witty recollections 
of the late E. G. Benson, creator of ‘“ Dodo”; 
Madame Pilsudski’s Memoirs (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), 
in which the widow of the great Marshal of Poland 
has a story at times almost too exciting to be bearable 
to tell; Je in Wartime (Hutchinson, 18s.), the 
couragous story of how the well known novelist 
Naomi Jacob made her way from Italy and France 
to England when war broke out; Tim Harington 
Looks Back (Murray, 12s. 6d.), the book of 
memoirs which General Sir Charles Harington 
completed just before his death; A London Family 
Between the Wars (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), 
by Mrs. M. Vivian Hughes, whose earlier London 
reminiscences had such rare quality. 

Mr. Ely Culbertson’s The Strange Lives of 
One Man (Faber, 15s.) is reviewed in this issue. 
From the same publisher comes Robert Sencourt’s 
Winston Churchill (8s. 6d.). 

Lady Bessborough and Her Family (Murray, 
12s.), edited by the Earl of Bessborough and 
Mr. A. Aspinall, throws a new light on Lady 
Caroline Lamb, and Sir George Leveson Gower’s 
Years of Content (Murray, 12s. 6d.) is an extremely 
pleasing book of reminiscences which can justly 
come under this heading. From the Cambridge 
University Press recently has appeared Circuit 
1924-1937 (18s.), by Sir Frank Edward Mackinnon, 
and like most lawyers’ biographies it is good 
reading. A very lovely book is Julia Neilson’s 
This for Remembrance (Hurst and Blackett, 15s.). 
Miss Neilson shows remarkable ability in con- 
veying a vivid impression in a simple phrase. 

Late in the vear, but none the less valuable, 
came Kilvert’s Diary : Vol. III (Cape, 12s. 6d.), 
edited by William Plomer. This was reviewed in 
our Christmas Number, and is, quite simply, litera- 
ture. Let There be Sculpture (Joseph, 18s.), by 
Jacob Epstein, is among the newest biographies. 
From the same publishers comes Slay Me with 
Flagons (10s. 6d.), by Maurice Healy. Messrs. 
Putnams publish Serge Diaghilev’s life by Serge 
Lifar, perhaps the one among the recent autobio- 
graphies that has the most human appeal. It is 
priced at a guinea. 

The Life of John Knox (Jenkins, 15s.) is a study 
of that much debated character from the practised 
pen of George Preedy. 


TRAVEL 
ERY high in this section comes Mrs. (Osa) 
Johnson’s book, J Married Adventure (Hutch- 
inson, 10s.), which tells of her travels with her 
husband Martin Johnson, the nature photographer, 


but might almost as well have been placed under 
Autobiography for the sake of its self-revelation. 
Behind God’s Back (Gollancz, tos. 6d.), by Negley 
Farson, gives a very interesting account of journey- 
ings in the Cameroons by this clever American 
writer. A group of books for the mountain mad 
includes Mountaineering Holiday (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), by Frank Smythe, with 
superb illustrations, which also are a feature of 
another lovely volume by the same author, My 
Alpine Album (Black, 12s. 6d.). This is true too 
of Ten Great Mountains (Dent, 12s. 6d.), by R. 
L. S. Irving, in which beautiful photographs are 
most beautifully reproduced, and of Dr. F. Spencer 
Chapman’s fine book Helvellyn to the Himalaya 
(Chatto and Windus, 18s.). 

Another group of books, this time for the 
lover of Britain, might be headed by Wanderings 
in Many Counties (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), by J. J. Cash, 
a most sympathetic account of various journeys in 
England, Scotland and Wales, by one who has an 
eye for nature and a keen interest in literary associa- 
tions. England is a Village (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
7s. 6d.) has many good illustrations in black and 
white by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. It is by C. Henry 
Warren, a full and long picture of one English 
village which may, happily, stand for many. In 
We Like the Country (Collins, 7s. 6d.) Anthony 
Armstrong carries on the story of ‘‘ Cottage Into 
House ”’ with delightful gaiety. 

Where the River Shannon Flows (Harrap, 
12s. 6d.) is by Richard Hayward and deals with a 
lovely and individual part of Ireland not very well 
known to the majority of English people. 

Three new books from Messrs. Batsford merit 
high praise. English Lakeland (8s. 6d.), by Doreen 
Wallace, with its letterpress by an author who 
writes of the country as a countrywoman, a hundred 
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IN A COUNTRY PARISH 


Stranger: “I say, we 
oughtn’t to have left yon 
chap in the ditch.” 

~ Whip: “It’s only t’par- 
son, and he’s not wanted 
till Sunday.” 


photographs, two coloured plates and many draw- 
ings ; Chiltern Country (8s. 6d.), by H. J. Massing- 
ham, which deals with country less well known 
but nearer London and in its own way supremely 
beautiful ; and Streets of London (10s. 6d.), by 
Thomas Burke, very fully illustrated. 

An important and beautifully illustrated book 
is Freya Stark’s A Winter in Arabia (Murray, 16s.). 

The Orchid Hunters (Hale, 12s. 9d.), by Norman 
Macdonald, is the exciting story of how the author 
and his friends went hunting these rare plants in 
their riative forests, 

The story of a sea journey from Honolulu to 
Cannes in a trim-hulled Polynesian canoe built 
by himself is told in The Vovage of the Kaimiloa 
(Bell, 12s. 6d.) by Captain Eric de Bisschop. 

Miss Rosita Forbes’ new book The Prodigious 
Caribbean (Cassell, 15s.), which appeared at the 
beginning of this month, is full of the richly coloured 
pictures of her travels. 


HISTORY 

ISTORY, which is rather apt to verge on 
biography, is a major interest with many 
people, who should certainly have their attention 
drawn to The Hundredth Year (Thornton Butter- 
worth, 12s. 6d.), by Philip Guedalla. That year 
is 1936, which saw so much that was fateful take 
place in Europe. It is a rich, full, clever book. 
The Re-building of London After the Great Fire 
(Cape, 18s.), by T. F. Redding, is another book 
quite in the first class and of particular interest. 
Spanish Tudor (Constable, 18s.), by H. F. M 
Prescott, is a deeply interesting and very full life 
of Mary Tudor which is eminently readable. 
Country and Town in Ireland Under the Georges 
(Harrap, 18s.) is by Dr. Constantia Maxwell. 
In The Growth of America (Faber, 13s. 6d.) 
Cyril Alington has written a most valuable and 
original contribution to the understanding of our 

cousins across the Atlantic. 

History, alas! in the making, is the subject 
of a very important book, The R.A.F. in Action 
(A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.). Another book cele- 
brating the same heroes of our day is Their Finest 


Hour (Lindsay Drummond, 6s.), written and edited 
by Ivor Halstead and illustrated with many photo- 
graphs, ‘a tribute to the R.A.F.” A book some- 
what akin is H.M.S. His Majesty’s Ships and Their 
Forbears (Studio, 15s.). It is by Cecil King, an 
authoritative book with excellent illustrations, 


NATURAL HISTORY 


IRDS have been particularly the su* ‘ect 
of books this year, and Country — igf¢ 
has published two—The Courtship and Displ: of 
Birds (8s. 6d.) by C. R. Stonor, and The 7 uth 
About the Cuckoo (12s. 6d.), by Edgar Ch>~ce 
which are definitely important. Birds of the « +e 
Wind (Oxford Library Press, 12s. 6d.), by Ed: ord 
Allworthy Armstrong, is another outstanding | 5k. 
Island Years (Bell, 12s.), by Dr. F. Fraser Da. ig 
is one of the best nature books of recent ye: . 
Lundy—Island of Puffins, by Richard try 
(Lindsay Drummond, 12s. 6d.), has exc ent 
illustrations, as has Winged Company, by ; 
Walmsley and Denys Watkins Pitchford re 
and Spottiswoode, 9s.). 

Two small books, well illustrated in ck 
and white come from the Lutterworth Pr ;— 
Monsieur Paul, translated from the Frenc~ of 
Lucie Rauzier-Fontayne by S. Anne Jowe:: js 
a story of the Huguenot persecution ana «he 
famous Pastor Paul Rabaut; the other, Sc. o/- 
boy Refugees (2s. 6d.), by C. E. Roberts, is a ine 
tale of two little Chinese boys in China to-de . 

My Bible Book (Harrap, 6s.), told and d:--yn 
by Joyce Lankester Brisley, is a simple outlir - of 
the Bible from Genesis to the Acts. 


CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS 
OME books, likely to be popular at Christ- 
mas, which arrived 


too late to be nected 






in the Christmas Number, include Szeet Thames 
Runs Softly (Dent, 12s. 6d.), both written and 
illustrated by Mr. Robert Gibbings. Some of his 
drawings, particularly those that begin and end 
his chapters, are extremely attractive, and the 
Thames being what it is in the eyes of all English- 
men, his book is sure to be very widely liked. 
Two small books, A Thought for To-day, first and 
second series (Muller, 1s. 3d. each), are collected 
from the early morning broadcasts of that name. 
In the Faber Library, a reprint of Ambush of 
Yourg Days (3s. 6d.), by Alison Uttley, is very 
welcome. A new edition, this time illustrated 
and delightfully, is Old Possum Book of Practical 
Cats (Faber, 7s. 6d.), in which T. S. Eliot’s most 
enchanting verses are matched with perfect illustra- 
tions of Nicholas Bentley in colour. Another book 
which will be well worth considering this Christmas 
is The Lighter Side of Sport, by Lionel Edwards 
(Methuen, 5s.). Mr. Edwards’ sketches always 
stand by themselves, for they are faithful pictures 
of sport and particularly of hunting. There are 
twenty-two, most of them accompanied by letterp ess 
which will bring many a smile, and even laugh‘er, 
to the reader’s lips. Mr. J. B. Priestley’s Postsc, ‘pts 
(Heinemann, 2s. 6a.) are again from the B.) C. 
programmes, a reminder of many Sunday even: 2s. 
Miss V. Sackville West’s Country Notes in War-..me 
(Hogarth Press ros. 6d.) this year make a s° all 
delightful volume. 

How weicome is another John and } cy 
book! This time it is John and Mary’s Vis or 
(Muller, 6s.), again illustrated by Mary Garde: °r. 
Miss James’s exquisite English and true, unaffec 2d 
understanding of children make this, as usual, .¢ 
of the books of the year. A huge success als: 1s 
Mr. Arthur Ransome’s new book The Big '* 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.). Mutiny in the Caribbeans (Bell, « .); 
illustrations by C. Walter Hodges, is by G. '- 
Kelton, and deals with actual naval facts in ‘s 
main events. Admiral Benbow plays a large ' ‘tt 
in it. No less an artist than Mrs. Raverat 4s 
provided illustrations for a very good story °Yy 
Virginia Pye called Red Letter Holiday (Fatt, 
7s. 6d.). 
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ted AS» e ‘ *> ° and a half ago, Sutton’s Seeds 
ito- 
ne- have through all those long 
lew 
an | he ultimate . years been pre-eminent for quality 
; above all else. 
e 
at in excellence 
of Today this same quality is 
ith e ° 
ce, | There is no more delicate more important than ever when 
ey ° 
rd ayn ym on py the production of maximum 
0k 
. our guests, and no more 
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re > 
, CRS SRR a Oe Our Garden Seed Catalogue 
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Active Service with every 
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suppliers of tyre chains to 
Government Departments. 
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i under war conditions it is 
e of vital importance to main- 
c P 
. tain transport in spite of 
: adverse road conditions. 
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BEHIND THE LINES 


O a great many of us this strange war 

has brought, with all its sorrow, anxiety 

and deprivations, some sources of satis- 

faction. ‘Those of us who remember 

the war which is, alas ! no longer ‘‘ the 
Great War,”’ can remember, too, a special pang 
which sometimes assailed them because they, 
in comparative safety at home, must watch the 
young and dearly loved go out to fight and 
suffer and possibly to die in the common 
cause. In this war at least that is spared us ; 
We are all in the front line so far as danger is 
and practically every fit man and 
woman in the country seems to be, if not in 
one of the Services or working in Home 
Defence, busy in every moment that 1s to spare 
on some form of war work. ‘This ability not 
only to endure with the rest of the nation but 
to take our place in the line and help in the 
struggle is extraordinarily cheering and hearten- 
ing, and it is one of the saddest aspects of the 
lives of old people, cripples and the blind that, 
though they are in the danger zone, they are 
behind the lines so far as helping their country 
is concerned. There is another way, too, in 
which they are suffering : many who used to 
help generously to alleviate the inevitable 
sorrows of our clay are too busy this year, 
too sad, or even themselves too impoverished 
to continue to do so. In these circumstances 
it is wi.h no hesitation that we put before the 
readers of CouNtTRY LiFe the needs of such an 
enterprise as ‘I he St. James’s Cripple Mission, a 
branch of the famous Shaftesbury Society. 
Many very poor crippled and aged strugglers 
—most of whom have been bombed—will look 
to St. James’s Cripple Mission for a little help 
this Christmas, and any contributions received 


concerned, 


by Mr. Frank Blundell, 58, Murillo Road, 
London, S.E.13 (honorary divisional super- 
intendent), will be, without any deduction, 
expended in providing such cases with ne- 
cessities. eee 

The hungry and homeless have always 


been the special care of The Silver Lady, and 
this winter, in spite of all the inconveniences 


and difficulties that the war is causing, that 
work is carried on, and only those who benefit 
by it know how much comfort and cheer it 
casts on very dark patches of life’s rough road. 
Not content with this, The Silver Lady has 
established canteens on the coast for members 
of H.M. Forces. A subscription sent to The 
Silver Lady Fund, 6, Tudor Street, E.C.4, 
will provide very real help where it is sadly 
needed. 
* * * 

Perhaps behind the lines there are no sadder 
cases than those of the members of the upper 
and middle classes who, because of misfortune 
or economic pressure, are no longer able to 
provide for their own needs. Miss Smallwood’s 
Society for the Assistance of Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances (Lancaster House, Malvern) 
offer an excellent channel of communication 
between those who sadly need help and those 
who like to give it. Here are three hundred 
ladies struggling bravely to keep up their 
courage and the standards of their class on the 
slenderest of means. Even now a small cheque 
may make the difference between a pinched 
and anxious Christmas and a comfortable one 
for many of them. Money for firing, food, 
extra comfort, is urgently needed. Some of 
these poor ladies are sick and many elderly. 

* * * 


The kindest thing to do for any blind person 
—perhaps for anybody in any circumstances— 
is to employ them, and this is what is entreated 
of our readers on behalf of the Barclay Work- 
shops for Blind Weavers and Knitters, 21, Craw- 
ford Street, W.1. Orders for materials, or for 
all sorts of useful woven and knitted garments, 
given here will be most exquis:tely fulfilled and 
most gratefully received, and those who want 
to give to the Services more woollies than they 
can make themselves can be sure of good wool 
and workmanship. 

* * * 


God is not to be found only in churches, 
but they at least carry the flag of faith, and 


many of those who serve their country by 
keeping that side of things before the minds 
of men have already suffered terribly in the 
war. While we have consistently demanded 
a high standard from our clergy we have 
too often been content to let their lives 5e¢ 
made extremely difficult and their efforts o 
help others circumscribed by cruel pover:» ; 
now the clergy are not only behind the |i: +s 
but in them. It is not only increa d 
taxation, cost of living, and the extra c ‘s 
upon the clergy at this time which m 
their lot particularly difficult, but many 
them have had their homes destroyed by en 
action and in some cases have been left w 4 
nothing much more than the clothes they v 
wearing at the time of their misfortune. 

Poor Clergy Relief Corporation (27, Med: y 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1) 8 
given immediate financial help and clothin; 0 
make things a little easier for them, their w. -s 
and children. Much more could be done if 
Corporation’s funds were not so limi 
Only those in the devastated areas know h vy 
unselfish, courageous and cheerful many of 
those poor clergy have been, sufferers in mate: 1] 


things themselves, yet carrying comfor — 
physical where possible, spiritual always— 0 
the homeless, injured or bereaved. 
* * * 
Behind the lines, too, but after m: t 


strenuous service in them are the prisoners >f 
war in Germany. Men of all three Servic:s, 
they have kept our honour well at terrible cust, 
and now, in enforced inactivity, have time ‘o 
long for home and dear ones, to brood on the 
terrors through which they have come, perh«ps 
even to fancy themselves forgotten. The British 
Prisoners of War Books and Games Fund 
(550, Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.:), 
of which Sir Hugh Walpole is Chairman, is 
engaged in making it certain that not the 
loneliest prisoner can think that. The Fund 
is not allowed by censorship regulations to 
accept gifts in kind, but is in urgent need of 
money 





SOLUTION to No. 567 
The winner of th 8 crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of December 7th, will be announced next week. 


FIROMIC HU INIAITIO|PIENRIY) 
LIN AINH NIN NUNANIN NIN! 
IA'LUIR [LOCK NIM|O/R/O/C\C iO) 
MNIS NIP NWNANIS NILINB) 
BICIMIEME ENN VME Ols iT) 
ONIAIN'S NILINANIDN'S! 

[RENEW BC HIAITIEAIO 


ONAN ONNNNNNNNN'S) 


VIN [FUR (LIS SIPEICICIA IV 
GN atten gn ey 


IH|LEIGIHI NC [OUR ces 

HNUNIE NIN ARN 

EIRIRIA TIIICMA R NIE) 

AMERUMABME MUMS! 

IDINIS'CH PILI INJAIRILNIAIN(S) 26. 
ACROSS. 


1. It does not imply that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is always 
at sea (two words, 8, 4) 





nN 
“I 


8. In its entirety might be used by the 
old lady to describe how she or 
her house was struck when they 
were bombed (5) 


N 


be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘ 


Crossword No. 
W. W. Worthington, Esq., 


A Scotsman recognising a Sapper 
by colour ? (5) 


English lake (12). 


1. Restive (7) 

The sort of atmosphere prevalent in 
Nazi Germany 
A sacred book (6) 
4. Sonevn. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 568 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
‘Crossword No. 568, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Friday, December 20th, 1940. 


The winner of 


* COUNTRY LIFE”’ 


Solutions should 


CROSSWORD No. 568 





566 is 


Maple Hayes, 
Lichfield. 


DOWN. 


(10) 


The answer is an artist 





9. ““ Lo! some we loved, the and 
best (8) 
That Time and Fate of all their 5. What lead can be obtained from (4) 


A drink that sounds as though it 
would require two different kinds 
of ration ticket (two words, 4, 3) 

. Where naval warfare would offend 


Vintage prest.”’ 6. 
Fitzgerald (9) 


11. Not often (10) 


~sI 





12. It may be one in the eye (4) 











Neptune ? (two words, 7, 5) 
14. Where the eleventh man on the 10. The vessels they produce are of 
batting list goes (two words, 2, 4) earthen make (two words, 3, 9) 
15. ““Coo! A Lord!” (anagr.) (8) 13. Its propellers are placed inside it 
17. ““A slow and silent stream (two words, 6, 4) 
Lethe, the river of . rolls.’ 16. Lo! no port for a confounded 
Milton (8) coward (8) 
19. A hanging affair (6) ene tne” Ganee.) Name 
sa. Me's core when wpect (4) 20. lhe tradesman for C umberland (7) Wee cea vi ee gy con) Oa ana ri a a ay 
2 21. Disorderly vegetable ? (6) 
23. More honest, of course (10) : : 
7 rs 24. A playwright gets caught in a dash 
25. ‘‘ Our big hen” (anagr.) (9) away (4) | a ee T eer Ene eee 
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xxi. 


tor WHERE HELP IS NEEDED tor 





BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
CALLING ! 


Christmas in Captivity - 
HOUSANDS of our men (Mr. Eden has confirmed the number as 44,000) will 


spend this Christmas in German Prison Camps, away from their homes and 


families, and greatly in need of CHEERING-UP. The men face a winter of great 


strain and appalling monotony, and their desperate *x Will YOU adopt a 
need is for something to occupy their minds ‘ ? 

during the long months of waiti g. We are Prisoner ? 

sending books, games, sporting equipment, music an ote gy or 8 ee ae 
‘and gramophones, so that the men can organise Priors ef at i Cermeny? For Bl- 
ibraries, concerts, team games, etc., to keep up their f gud 
spirits. Without such recreation, life * * behind barbed wire * sineiggs sh ot ope” 
would be very hard to bear. Donations, large or small> Jour pri COUN TRY 


soners, Reaé 
are most urgently needed and will be gratefully received LIFE” will not need to be told what suc 
f parceis mean to men in captie ity 
»y 4 














MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES or SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


Founder and Director. Chairman, 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 
529 Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.|I. 


(NOTE: Censorship regulations preclude acceptance of gifts in kind.) 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 


This Society helps, by gifts of money or clothing, to reduce 
the hardships, and in many cases the actual privations, of the 
poorer Clergy of the Church of England (including Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland and the Colonies), their widows and 
unmarried orphan daughters. 


The destruction of many vicarages through enemy action has 


led to an increased number of applications for financial 
assistance and clothing. 


The number of cases of distress aided by the Corporation is 
now well over 63,000. 


Will you please help us to carry on this very necessary work 
and so bring some wiet from anxiety to many hard hit Clergy 
at this Christmas time ? 


Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to The Secretary: 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION, 
27, Medway Street, Westminster, London, S.W.|I. 


Pease Help 
Che 
Roval Cancer bospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGacies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 


























LET'S HELP TO MAKE IT 





The Silver Lady Canteens are help- 
ing to feed London's hungry and 
homeless. 


We also have Canteens on the coast 


for members of H.M. Forces. 


Please help by sending a gift of money to 


MISS BETTY BAXTER, 
The Silver Lady Fund, 


6, Tudor Street - - - London, E.C.4. 














Miss Smallwood’s Society for the Assistance of Ladies 
in Reduced Circumstances 
Under Royal Patronage 





Christmas ... 


Do please remember our three hundred poor ladies this CHRISTMAS IN 
WAR-TIME. Will you help us to turn sadness into gladness by sending a 
GIFT OF MONEY TOWARDS EXTRA COMFORTS, COALS and FOOD? 
Many of our poor ladies are SICK and ELDERLY, and are SUFFERING 
GREAT HARDSHIPS during these dark and dangerous days. Every 
donat'on is gratefully received. Please make cheques payable to— 

Miss SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 




















Many Children 
are happy 


because their plight became known to the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. More than 
100,000 are rescued annually from all forms of ill-treatment 
and neglect. 

To-day the Society is bringing long experience to help 
smooth out difficulties of War-time child welfare. 

Will you help this National Service to ensure a happy 
childhood for our future citizens. 

Do please send a Christmas gift for unhappy children to 
Sir G. W. Truscott, Bt., Hon. Treasurer, 





Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
Ss & Se ae 





CHRIsTMAS 


— let us make it the best ever! 


The poor, the needy, the aged, the air-raid victims. 

the men and women of the Services . . . all look 

forward to Christmas and hope to spend it in time- 

honoured style. 

The Church Army is making plans to give them a 

Christmas worth remembering . .. a Christmas 

that will surpass all others in kindliness and 

goodwill. 

Your special gift will help to ensure this. Please 

send all you can to the Church Army. It means 

so much to those who have so little. 

Cheques. ete., should be sent to Preb. Carlile, CH., D.D., 
The Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Te on ae 
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FOR LEISURE MOMENTS 


Rest inthe Right Clothes is Twice as Refreshing 
By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HERE is no doubt that most women, if they are to stay the 

course and carry on with war work until the enemy is soundly 

beaten, will be very well advised if they consider how to 

make the best use of leisure moments. However keen they 
may be a day off every now and then is a necessity, but it is important 
that it should be well used—spent in rest or change or both—so that 
the benefit of it is felt when they return to office or barracks or hospital 
or wherever their work lies. Even if it is a case of going from shelter 
to bed, I recommend breakfast in bed as a beginning, with a cosy 
bed-jacket and a book, and, if the night has not been too restful, a 
nap afterwards. If part of the day’s programme is to be a quiet 
time at the fireside—-or a busy time with those hundred and one small 
tasks that pile up so when one is working every day—a pretty house-coat 
makes an ideal garment to wear for it, comfortable, becoming, and 
easy to put on. The house-coat which I have selected to illustrate 
is a particularly nice one, carried out in a very pretty woollen material 
in soft greens and browns. As the picture shows, it is a very simple 
and yet very effective garment which on a day off duty could do good 
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Dover Street Studios 


FOR OFF-DUTY HOURS WHILE RESTING UP WITH ONE’S 


BY THE FIRE, CATCHING 


CORRESPONDENCE OR ** GOING OVER” ONE’S WARDROBE, NOTHING COULD BE BETTER 
THAN THIS CHARMING HOUSE-COAT (Fortnum and Mason) 



























THE COSY BED-JACKET 


WHICH MAKES MEALS IN BED 


SO COMFORTABLE 
(Harvey Nichols) 


service. It comes from Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason (Piccadilly, 
W.1). The little bed-jacket shown 
in the small picture has the 
particular recommendation of being 
short, and everyone who has 
spent much time in bed knows how 
convenient that is, saving rumpling 
and crumpling and the discomfort 
of folds of material where they 
scrve no useful purpose. It is made 
in quilted zenana, a very cosy 
garment, and can be had from 
Messrs. Harvey Nichols (Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1.) in three colours, 
pink, black and sky blue. It would 
make an ideal Christmas present 
for any invalid or elderly friend, 
or for the busy woman who must 
snatch a good rest when she can. 
Everywhere I go this winter 
I notice most attractive and prac- 
tical shoes and cosy slippers, and 
among the latter and as the com- 
plement of rest wear for leisure 
moments the pretty little Bunny 
Scuffs, which can be bought at 
most of the best shops and stores, 
would be ideal. Made in snowy 
white fur, they are so warm and 
comfortable that they positively 
suggest rest and relaxation. Where 
our outdoor shoes are concerned 
a very proper regard is being paid 
to equipping ourselves for winter 
and rough weather. Trench boots 
appeal to: many people and can be 
very sound wear: for myself, I 
much prefer the designs which 
are only fur-lined and do not show 
white fur at the tops—likely to be 
very grey fur indeed after a day 
out in slush and melting snow. 
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THE CLOTH THAT BEARS THE MARK OF IDENTITY 








Harris Tweed was first woven by the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides for their 
oun protection. Because of its sturdy 
strength and hard-wearing qualities 
Harris Tweed is particularly suitable 
for present-day conditions. 


HARRIS TWE 


As a safeguard against imitations the Harris Tweed Trade Mark has 








been registered by order of the Board of Trade. All tweed which 


bears the Harris Tweea trade Mark is made 









to-day in exactly the same way as before the 
War. The mark, stamped on the cloth itself, is a 
definite assurance that the tweed has been made 
entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of 
Harris Tweed, from pure Scottish wool, and has 


been handwoven at the homes of the islanders. 














PER HALF POUND 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


THIN CAPTAIN 





Client : 


Stockbroker : 


Client : 


Stockbroker : 


Client : 


Stockbroker : 


Client : 


Stockbroker : 


Client : 


Stockbroker : 





Take the case of my eldest sister. She’s got 
two or three hundred pounds lying idle. What 
should she do with it nowadays ? 


What is the first thing you would both look 
for in an investment ? 


I would say, the certainty of getting the 
capital back. 


What rate of interest would satisfy you? A 
sure 3’,, would meet the case, I suppose? 
Then I strongly advise 3°, Defence Bonds. 


But she doesn’t pay the full standard rate of 
Income Tax and there will be all the trouble 
about reclaiming. 


No, no, no! That’s one of ther biggest 
attractions. The interest is paid in full every 
six months, and Income Tax is not “deducted 
at the source.” 


But what about having to lock up her money 
for years ahead ? 


She can always get the capital back by giving 
six months’ notice. In case of emergency the 
capital will be repaid at short notice, less a 
deduction equal to six months’ interest. If she 
lets it stay for seven years she will receive £1 
bonus for each £100 invested. 


In that case, I’ve found her ‘ideal investment.’ 
I suppose your wealthy clients are taking them 
up in sackfuls ? 


They wish they could! Unfortunately, every- 
one is rationed to a thousand pounds’ worth. 


Ww Save regularly week by week. Go 10 a Post Office or your 
Bank or Stockbroker and put your money into Defence Bonds 
or National War Bonds; or buy Savings Certificates; or 
deposit your savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings 


Banks. 


Foin a Savings Group and make others join with you. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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Books 


Obtainable from 


WILDFOWL AND WADERS 


Depicted by the late Frank Southgate and 
described by Hugh B. Pollard 

16 plates in colour and 48 black and white. 21s. net 
Nature and sport on the coastlands. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
CUCKOO 
By Edgar P. Chance 


Well illustrated I2s. 6d. net. 
\ sequel to ‘* The Cuckoos’ Secret.” 


COURTSHIP AND DISPLAY 
AMONG BIRDS 


By C. R. Stonor 


Illustrated with innumerable photographs. 8s. 6d 
net \ new natural history on a fascinating subject 


INTIMATE SKETCHES FROM 








PETER SCOTT 


a 





kor Your Book Tokens 


all Booksellers 


WILD CHORUS 


By Peter Scott 


Popular edition, with 20 plates in colour and 48 
black and white. 21s. net. A description and 
appreciation of those most interesting and exciting 
birds—-Wildfowl. 


SPORT IN EGYPT 
By J. Wentworth Day 


With an introduction by Lord Lloyd. Illustrated. 
21s. net. Modern sport in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 


MORNING FLIGHT 


By Peter Scott 


Povular edition, with 16 colour and 48 sepia plates. 
21s. net. A book of pictures and text about Wild 
Geese and Ducks. 


BIRD LIFE 


By Eric Hosking and C. W. Newberry 


With 52 pages of pictures. 
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simple poetry 


MISTY, THE GREY PONY 


IN LONDON 


IN WAR TIME 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER SERIES 


IN LAKELAND 7s. 6d. net 


\ll illustrated in colour. M. Chang's books are full of humanity, of 
rich philosophy, of quiet oriental humour, of stray thoughts and 


10s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


5s. net. A book commended by Dr. J. Huxley for all nature lovers. 


"HE WORLD OF 
HORSES 


By Chiang Yee 





RANDOM JOTTINGS OF A HORSEMAN 


By Joyce M. Lennon 


Illustrated with pencil plates. 5s. nef. A tale 
the “ups and downs " of the life of a horse 


THE CHILDREN OF CHERRY-TREE 


FARM 


By Enid Blyton ba 


Illustrated with pencil plates. Gs. net \ nature 


children 


for children of 


- mee. 


story for the world. 


Illustrated. 
adventures. 


THE WORLD OF HORSES 


By Col. S. G. Goldschmidt 


8s 6d. net \ collection of horsy tales and 


By W. E. Lyon and G. H. Dixon 


Illustrated from photographs of horses from all over 


Hunting, Racing, Polo, Breaking, Agriculture, with 


short introductions on Horse breeds. 


THE HORSE-LOVER’S CALENDAR 


cover in colour, spirax binding, in carton ready for posting. 2s. 8d. net (including 
purchase tax). 


With 26 magnificent photographs ; 


US DOGS 


By G. Cornwallis-West 


Illustrated by Ik. Fk Barker 6s. net. For Dog- 
lovers voung and old, 


THE KEESHOND 


By Alice Gatacre 


Illustrated from photographs. I2s. 6d. net. The 
development of the breed from the time of Ancient 
Greece until the present day. With charts, graphs 


and pedigrees 


ANIMAL LANGUAGE 


By Julian Huxley and Ludwig Koch 


With photographs by Yila. With 2 double sided 
records. 10s. 6d. net. Inone book. The first animal 
sound book in the English language 
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SCENES FROM FAMILY LIFE 
By Mary Rhys 


10s, 6d. net. Life in an English country parsonage 


THE ROYAL PAVILION, 
BRIGHTON 
By Henry D. Roterts 


Profusely illustrated with old maps, prints, etc 
2Is. net. This book will throw new light on an 
interesting episode of the Regency Period. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
COUNTRY LIFE 


By James George Cornish 
Edited by Vaughan Cornish 


Illustrated from photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 
Memories of an English country clergyman. 


May we send you our complete Catalogue 


COUNTRY LIFE, 


LIMITED, 2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, LONDON, 


W.C.2 
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